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cond cause, the praise does not; belong 
to this second cause; but to something 
° 'else which was the cause of that. 

J proceed to observe, || And thus we must go back, transfer- 
3. hat the praise-worthiness Of|iring the praise from one cause to 
virtue does not lie in its cause. Many || :nother till we come to the first cause 
suppose that an independent or sell- |) yf all things. And on this ground the 
determining power of acting 1s neces: || nraise-worthiness does notgie in the 
sary, iu order to render an agent wor nature of this first cause, bat in the 
thy of praise or blame. In order to cause of that: and since there is ne 
be worthy of praise or blame, wt cause before the first cause it follows 
Suppose tat an agent must be the ee there is no praise-worthiness in 
{ 
! 
| 
| 
| 








cause of his own acts of choice. For, any thing. In other words there is 
they suppose that no praise belongs to | yo praise-worthiness in the universe. 

virtue itself, but to the cause of it: | Besides, if the praise-worthiness of 
and that ho blame belongs to Sin It- | holiness lies in its cause, it is evident 
self, but only to the cause of sin. “Hhey || that koliness has no praise-worthiness 
suppose it is absurd to ascribe praise | at all. Ut is certainly not praise-wor- 
or blame to mere effects. But if no 
praise nor blame belongs to the nature jj foliness be not praise-worthy in it- 
of any effect, then no praise nor blame | 
belongs to this independent or selt-de- ‘is. And if nothing is praise-worthy 
a cause, and God must be the cause || (here is no praise-worthiness in, ex- 


of it. Should it be said that we cause || jstence. 


our own acts of choice, it may be re- So on the other hand, to suppose 
plied that we have a cause too. And || that the blame-worthiness of sin lies 
the doctrine of an independent power |in its cause, is to suppose that there is 
of acting in creatures, is founded on the | no blame-worthiness in sin, and of 
supposition that neither praise nor || course that there is no such thing as 
blame belongs to the nature of any || blame-worthiness. To suppose that 
thing whatever, but only to its cause: || the blame-worthiness of sin lies in its 
and this is absurd. ‘ | cause, is to suppose that if there is any 

To suppose that the praise-worthi- || blame worthiness, it jies in something 
hess of a thing, does not lie in its nature, |} which is not sinful. For if no blame 
but inits cause, is to suppose that there || belongs to sin itself, but only to the 
is no praise-worthiness in the universe || cause of it, then no blame belongs to 
Mor if there is no praise-worthiness || the first sin that was ever committed; 
in the nature of any thing, then if we || vut the blame of that first sin belongs 
call any thing praise-worthy, the |}to the cause of it. But the cause of 
praise does not belong to that, but to |! the first sin that was ever committed, 
the cause of it. And if this be a se-|} certainly was not a sinful cause. To 
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suppose it was a sinful cause, is to 
suppose that something sinful existed 
before the first sin. For a sinful cause 
must exist before the effect which it 
produces. But how could any thing 
sinful exist before the first sin? To 
suppose, therefore, that the blame of 
the first sin belongs to its cause, is to 
suppose that the blame belongs to a 
sinless cause. And this is contrary to 
common sense. It will not relieve the 
difficulty to say that sin has no cause. 
For if the blame belongs to the cause, 
and sin has no cause, then the blame 
bolongs to nothing. If there is any 
blame-worthiness in the universe, 
therefore, it does not lie in the cause 
of sin, but in sin itself. So that there 
is just as much blame-worthiness as 
there is sin,and no more. And ifthe 
blame-worthiness of sin does not lie in 
its cause, then the praise-worthiness 
of boliness does not lie in the cause of 
holiness. Hence, 

4, Virtue or holiness is praise- 
worthy in its own nature. It has been 
proved that virtue is not praise-wer- 
thy merely because it exists in a moral 
agent,and also that its praise- worthiness 
lies neither in its tendency, nor in its 
cause. ‘The conclusion is inevitable. 
Its praise-worthiness lies in its nature. 
It is worthy of praise in itself, or for 
its own sake. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

1. It appears trom this subject, that 
virtue or holiness is morally excellent 
in its own nature. ‘The moral excel- 
lence of holiness is its praise-worthi- 
ness. We have seen that it is not 
praise-worthy merely because it ex- 
ists in a moral agent; and of course 
its moral excellence does not lie in 
this circumstance. We have seen that 
its praise-worthiness does not lie in its 
tendency to happiness. Its moral ex- 
cellence, therefore, does not-lie in its 
tendency to happiness. For praise- 
worthiness and moral excellence are 
one and the same thing. We have 
seen, also, that the praise-worthiness 
of virtue does not lie in its cause, but 
in Its own nature. 





Consequently, its |! 





A Sermon. 


moral excellence does not lie in its 
cause, but in its own nature. 

2. It appears from this subject that 
the moral excellence of virtue or holi- 
ness is perfectly distinct from its nat- 
ural excellence. Many suppose that 
holiness is morally excellent, because 
it tends to happiness. It is true, its 
natural excellence lies in its tendency 
to happiness: but this tendency is not 
moraily excellent or prazse-worthy, 
Allthat can be said of this tendency, 
is that it is beneficial or advantageous, 
The tendency of heliness is naturally 
good; but it is net morally good. It 
is not praise-worthy. The natural ex- 
cellence of holiness lies in its tenden- 
cy, but its moral excellence or praise- 
worthiness lies in its nature. 

3. It appears from this subject that 
heliness, considered as morally excel- 
lent, ought to be esteemed, loved, and 
sought for its own sake. We have 
seen that holiness is worthy of praise 
in its own nature, or for its own sake. 
Now to be worthy of praise, is to be 
worthy of esteem and love. And if 
holiness is praise-worthy for its own 
sake, then it is worthy of being esteem- 
ed and loved for its own sake. And 
if it ought to be esteemed and loved 
for its own sake, then it ought to be 
sought for itsown sake. It is true that 
holiness may be sought on two ac- 
counts. It may be sought both be- 
cause it is naturally excellent, and 
because it is morally excellent. As 
naturally excellent it may be sought 
for its tendency to happiness, or be- 
cause itis advantageous. But as mor- 
ally excellent or praise-worthy, it 
ought to be esteemed, loved, and sought 
for what it is in itself. As praise-wor- 
thy or morally excellent, it is an ab- 
solute god, and ought to be esteem- 
ed, loved, and sought as anend. But 
as naturally excellent, it is only a re/- 
ative good, and in this respect may be 
sought because it has a beneficial ten- 
dency, or is the means of promoting 


| happiness. 


4. It appears from what has been 
said, that holiness is a good of a high- 
er character than happiness. ‘Thoug: 
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happiness is worthy of being sought 4 excellence; and therefore it has no 
for its own sake, yet it is not worthy || intrinsic excellence. Ifit were not a 
of esteem and moral approbation. || relative good, it would not be a rela- 
But holiness is. Besides, holiness is || tive good; and therefore it is not an 
not only morally excellent, but also || absolute good. 

naturally excellent. And even aside Now it is readily granted that if 
from its natural excellence, or bene- || holiness were not beneficial, it would 
ficial tendency, it is, when considered || not be beneficial. But how does it 
as praise-worthy, inconceivably more |j hence follow that it would not be wor- 
important than happiness. It is by || thy of being sought for its own sake? 
far more important that any person |/If a person were for ever holy and 
should be holy,than it is that he should || for ever destitute of all that happiness 
be kuppy. Many persons suppose || which results from holiness, it is very 
that happiness is the supreme good of || true that his holiness would not be 
the universe. And it is true that hap- || naturally excellent, it would not be 
piness would be the supreme good of || beneficial or advantageous to him; 
the universe, if nothing else were wor- || but how does it hence follow that it 
thy of being loved and sought for its || would not be morally excellent or 
own sake. But we have seen that || praise-worthy? and as such, worthy 
holiness has an intrinsic excellence as || of being loved and sought for its own 
an end, as well as happiness. A late |} sake? If holiness afforded no happi- 
writer* has attempted to prove that ho- || ness it is true it would not possess any 
liness is not an absolute good, but on- || relative excellence as a mean of pro- 
ly a relative good as being beneficial, || moting happiness; but how dees it 
or having a tendency to happiness. || hence follow that it would possess no 
He makes the supposition that a per- || intrinsic excellence as an end? Be- 
son is to be for ever holy, and for ever || cause holiness, on the above supposi- 
destitute of happiness; and then asks || tion, would not be a relative good, 
what benefit his holiness would be to || how does it follow that it is not an 
him. He says it would be of no ben- || absolute good? But we have seen that 
efit at allto him. He designs this as || holiness is praise-worthy in itself. It 
an argument to prove that holiness is | is, therefore, net only intrinsically ex- 
not an absolute good, or that it posess- || cellent, but morally excellent. And 
es no intrinsic excellence as an end. || consequently it is a good of a much 
In saying that holiness without happi- | higher character than happiness,which 
ness would be of no benefit to a person, || is only a natural excellence, and de- 
he douhtless means that it would not || serves neither praise nor esteem. 

be a relative good; it would not pos- 5. It appears from what has been 
sess any relative excellence as a meazi || said, that the moral evil of sin is per- 
of promoting happiness. For if he || fectly distinct from the natural evil of 
means that it would not be an a@bso- || sin. If the praise-worthiness or moral 
lute good, and would not possess any | excellence of holiness lies in the nature 
intrinsic excellence as an end, his ar- of holiness, then the blame-worthiness 


a 


a 











gument takes for granted the very || or moral evil of sin, lies in the nature 
thing to be proved. His argument |] of sin. But though the moral evil of 
may be stated concisely in this form. || sin lies in its nature, yet its natural 
If holiness had no tendency to happi- || evil lies in its tendency to misery. As 
ness, it would have no tendency to || morally evil, it ought to be disesteem- 
happiness; and therefore it cannot be || ed, hated, and avoided for its own sake: 
loved and sought for its own sake. Or || but as naturally evil, it should be 
thus: If holiness had no relative ex- || avoided, because it is disadvantageous, 
cellence, it would possess no relative || or tends to misery. If sin were net 
hateful in its own nature, it would be 
ii absurd for God to punish the wicked. 





* Dr. Burton, 
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If he punishes the wicked, 
er his hatred of misery. 


would be absurd tor God to express 


any hatred towards it, only so far as 
was necessary to show his hatred to | 


misery. 
tends to misery, then the design of 
punishment is to show God’s hatred 
of misery, and not his hatred of me 
But is it not absurd to suppose oe 
when God punishes the wicked, he 
renders them miserable with a view 
only to show his hatred of misery? 
But we have seen how absurd it is to 
place any blame-worthiness in the 
tendency of sin. Of course the blame- 
worthiness, or moral evil of sin which 
lies in its nature, must be perfectly 
distinct from the natural evil of sin, 
which lies in its hurtful tendency. 
6. It appears from what has been 

said that sin isa greater evil than mis- 


ery. Though misery is an evil, yet it | 


is nota moral evil. Though it is a 
preper object of aversion, yet it is not 
a proper object of censure and blame. 
Sin, therefore, considered as_ morally 
evil or blame-worthy, is properly a 
much higher object of aversion than 
misery. Besides, sin is not only mor- 
ally evil, but also naturaily evil; as it | 
has a hurtful tendency. Sin is, there- 
fore, a much greater evil than mere 
pain or misery. Hence tke scripture 
uses much stronger expressions to 
show tle evil of sin, than to show the | 
evil of misery. God is said to be of | 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity; | 

and sin is said to be that abominable | 
thing which his soul hateth. Sin, 
even in its least offensive forms, is often 
said in scripture to be an abomination | 
unto the Lord. Indeed, it appears 
from scripture, that God hates every 
sin, even more than he hates the end- 

less misery of the sinner. If this were 
not the case, he never would have 
threatened sinners with endless pun- 
ashment for every sin they commit. 
We shall find in scripture no such 
strong expressions used to show the 

evil of misery, as it appears in the 


he must 
do it either to show his hatred of sin, 


But if sin 
were not hateful in its own nature, it 


If sin is hateful only as it | 


view of God, as we shall find used 
there to show the evil of szn as it ap- 
pears in his view. 


It appears in the view of what 
has been said in this discourse, that 
} such persons as do not hate sin for its 
own sake, nor love holiness for holi- 
| ness’ sie. have no true religion. 
The moral evil of sin lies in its na- 
| ture. Those who do not hate sin for 
| what it is in itself, do not hate moral 
evil, but only natural evil or misery. 
So on the other hand, the moral ex- 
cellence of holiness lies in its nature. 
Those, therefore, who do not love ho- 
liness for holiness’ sake, do not love 
moral excellence; but only natural 
excellence or happiness. But no per- 
son can possess any true religion, 
without loving moral excellence, and 
hating moral evil. 


8. It appears in the view of what 
has been said, that no person can pos- 
sess any true ‘religion without loving 
holiness more than happiness, and hat. 


| 

i ing sin more than misery. Holiness 
|| Is a greater good than happiness; and 
| 

| 

| 

i] 


no person can possess true religion 
without preferring a greater good toa 
less. So on the other inand, sin is a 
greater evil than misery; aad no one 
can possess true religion. without hat- 
ing a greater evil more than a less. 


9. It appears in the view of what 
i has been said, that the decrees and 
agency of God are not at all incon- 
sistent with the praise-worthiness of 
|| holiness, and the blame-worthiness of 
sin. Since the praise-worthiness of 
| holiness lies in its nature, God could 
| not decree the existence of holiness 
| without decreeing the existence ef 
praise- -worthiness; nor cause the ex- 
istence of holiness, without causing 
the existence of praise-worthiness. 
| And since sin is blame-worthy in its 
own nature, God could not decree the 
existence of sin without decreeing the 
existence of blame-worthiness; nor 
cause the existence of sin without 


causing the existence ef blame-wor- 
thiness. 


ISHMAEL. 
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Remarks on E. 


forthe Utica Christian Repository. 
REMARKS ON E. I. ON FORGIVENESS. 
(Concluded from p, 248.) 


As the third position of E. I. has 
nothing to do with the definition ia 
question, 1 shall pass it for the pres- 
ent, and briefly consider his fourth, | 
which is thus stated: ‘The scriptures 


reprobate receive in this life, are for- 
giveness or pardon; or that these fa- 
vours are granted on the ground of 
pardon.? But what does this mean? 
forgiveness granted on the ground of 
forgiveness! How, then, can it be 
granted on the ground of the atone- | 
ment? But to make out this new sys- | 
tem, the following passages are quoted: | 
‘And the Lord said, I have pardoned 
according to thy word ‘Neverthe. 
less, they did flatter him with their 
mouth, and they lied unto him with | 
their tongues. "But he being full of | 
compassion, forgave their iniquity and | 
destroyed them not.’ Upon these 
words E. I. thus remarks: Now these } 
passages from the word of God, ap- | 
pear to refer to that reprieve which is : 

| 


teach us that the favours which the 
| 





ee gene: 





sranted to the wicked in this life.’ 
But has E. I. proved that this tempo- 
ral reprieve is granted on the ground 
of the atonement? Did Moses, in his 
intercession for the people of Israel, as 
a nation, plead the atonement of Christ, 
as a reason why they should be re. 
prieved? It appears evident that E. I. 
has wholly misapprehended the im- 
port of these divine declarations. The 
children of Israel had been guilty of a 
very great sin, asanation. Numbers 
sivit th, 2 . “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, ‘how long will this people pro- 
voke me. I will smite them with the 
pestilence, and disinherit them, and 
will make of thee a greater nation, and 
mightier than they.” As God threat- 
ened to destroy them as a nation, so 
Moses prayed that they might not be | 
destroyed in this respect. And this | 
request was granted in full. They | 
have never, as yet, been destroyed as || m 
a people, though they have suffered | 
the most severe judgments; and they 
are not to be destroyed to the end of | 


a 








} 


| 
} 
| 
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time. ‘The pardon, therefore, which 
they received, was complete exemp- 
tion from destruction, as a nation. It 
is hence evident, that these scriptures 
are not inconsistent with the definition 
which was given of that forgiveness 
which is conferred solely on the ground 
of the atonement. Although God for- 
gave the idolatrous and murmuring 
israelites as a nation, yet he did not 
forgive them as individuals; but blot- 
ted their names out of the book of life, 
and destroyed them. 

The third argument which E. [. 
brings against the definition in ques- 
tion, is thus stated: ‘It is difficult to 
reconcile the above named doctrine 
with what the scriptures teach respect- 
ing the manner of addressing the 
| throne of grace. The above cited au- 
thor maintains, that asking in the name 
of Christ, means asking that the name 
of Christ may be olorified. Bui there 
appears to bea difficulty in suppos- 
ing that this is the only sense in which 
we are to ask in the name of Christ.’ 
Now it is difficult to perceive any 
connexion between these remarks and 
those made under this general divis- 
ion, with the question which i. I. pro- 
posed to discuss. Instead of showing 
that the definition in question is ir- 
reconcilable ‘with what the  scrip- 


tures teach respecting the manner of 


addressing the throne of grace,’ as he 
preposed, he attempts to make it ap- 
pear that the leading sentiment of the 
essay is incorrect and unscriptural. 
Here it is proper to remark that in the 
above quotation, E. I. bas misrepre- 
sented the writer of the essay. Tho’ 
the writer maintained that asking in 
the name of Christ often, means ask- 
ing that his name may be glorified; 
yet he does not believe, neither did 
he say, that this is the only sense in 
which we are to ask in hisname. We 
are always to ask in his name for the 
forgiveness of sins; and we are to ask 
for other things, that his great name 

may be glorified: and the apostles 
were to ask in his name, or believing 


in his name, for the performance of 


miracles. But there is no evidence 
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that the scripture saints asked, or re- 
ceived any favour on the ground of 
the atonement, save the forgiveness of 
sins. Now if we except those passa- 
ees in which scripture saints are rep- 
resented as praying to be forgiven 

for Christ’s sake, or through his name, 
shall we find anv which cannot be ex- 
plained as above suggested? But says 
i. 1. ‘The consideration that the 
scripture saints asked favour for mer- 
cy’s sake, is some evidence that they 
asked favour for the sake of the mer- 
its of Christ? Here, then, is a new 
mode of receiving favour, which ‘par- 
takes of the nature of forgiveness, 
and ‘is forgiveness.’ According to 
KE. I. then, ‘every favour is forgive- 
ness,’ and ‘is granted on the ground 
of forgiveness,’ ‘on account of the 
atonement,’ ‘for the sake of the mer- 
its of Christ.” Who will say that 
“error is not fated to run crooked?” 

Now a favour is a free gift. It is 
something which we have no right to 
claim; and hence it is something gra- 
tuitously conferred. Now if the scrip- 
ture saints either asked or received 
any favours on the ground of mercy, 
then they did not ask it, neither did 
they receive it, on account of the mer- 
its of Christ. The amount of what 
E. [. has said in the above passage is 
this: The consideration that the scrip- | 
ture saints asked for things unmerited 
for mercy’s sake, is some evidence 
that they asked for things unmerited 
for the sake of merit; that is, things 
which are not merited are both asked 
and given because they are merited! 
Will our author attempt to evade this 
difficulty by saying that although these 
things are granted and received on the 
ground of merit, or for the sake of 
merit, yet they are not conferred on 
account of any merit in us? But -this 
supposition will not help him cut of 
his difficulty. If mankind ask or re- 
ceive any thing on the ground of mer- 
it, the thing granted zs on the ground 
of merit; and hence it is no longer a 
favour, but the settlement of a just 
claim. [t can make only a circum- 
stantial difference, whether it be grant- | 


| 


| 
; 
| 
ion is used, David is praying for de- 


ed for the sake of merit in us, or for 
| the sake of merit in some other per- 
son. If the thing received is merited 
in any way, it is no longer to be re- 
garded as a free gift or favour; and of 
consequence, it would be an act of in- 
justice to withhold it. If we receive 


any thing for the sake of the merits of 


Christ, it must be because his merits 
are reckoned to us, and so become ac- 
tually ours. And if we have merit, 
whatever we may ask or receive on 
this account, belongs to us. Besides, 
if Christ tasted death for every man, 
or if he so obeyed the law as to merit 
salvation for every man, then the doc- 
trine of universal salvation is unavoid- 
ably true. But since Christ merited 
salvation for all men, and since all 
men are not to be saved, there must 
be, on the supposition of E. I. injus- 
tice somewhere; either towards the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or towards those 
from whom this merited salvation is 
withheld. But what are we to under- 
stand by the scripture saints asking 
for favours for mercy’s sake? In the 
iv. Psalm, where this mode of express- 


liverance from his enemies. He is 
pleading for a temporal favour. But 
on what ground does he ask it? Does 
he go and offer a sin offering, and ask 
for it on the ground of an atonement, 
yet to be made for the world by the 
Son of God? Does he even allude to 
such a sacrifice as was always neces- 
sary to procure the forgiveness ef sins? 
Does he not rather ask for it solely 
on the ground of the divine goodness? 
He asked for a favour on the ground 
of the divine mercy; but mercy is on- 
ly an expression of goodness to such 
as arein distress, Besides, the Psalm- 
ist often uses mercy as synonymous 
with goodness. In the xliv. Psalm, 
where the same form of expression is 
used, the church is pleading for detiver- 
ance. But on what ground does she 
plead for this favour? Does she bring 
forward the blood of Christ as an argu- 


ment? Does she not rather plead 


the sovereign goodness of the Lord of 
Will E, I. point out a case 


hosts? 
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Remarks on E, I. 
where she is pleading for forgiveness 
or pardon on the ground of mere good- 
ness or mercy? Besides, it is morally 
impossible for God to confer any fa- 
vour whatever on the ground of 
mere mercy. ‘Tosay that he does, is 
the same as to say that he grants every 
favour on this greund. 
bestow one favour on the ground of 


For if he can || on the ground of justice, is a 


or Forgiveness. 203 
cc 


—~ 


maintains that favours may be, and 
are often granted on the ground of 
justice; yet the writer of the essay did 
not maintain, neither does he believe 
it possible, that any favour can be 
granted to creatures on this ground. 
‘To say that favours may be conferred 
contra- 


W ho ever ‘hie ird of 


diction in terms. 


mercy, he may bestow ail levee on | Just, merited, deserved favours? As 


this ground. But if he can confer 


every favour on the ground of mere 


cessity for an atonement? Hence, ev- 
ery favour which God grants to his 
creatures, is an act of divine sovereign- 
ty; and consequently, when the scrip- 

ture saints pleaded for favours for mer- | 
cy’s sake, they are to be understood 
as asking for them on the ground of | 
sovereign goodness. ‘The forgiveness 


ry 
1 
mercy, where shall we find any - 
i 


| Soon as any thing can be regarded as 


justly belonging to either men or an- 
gels, it ceases to be a favour, and be- 
comes a claim. And, as already ob- 
served, no favour can consistently be 
asked or granted on the ground of mere 
mercy; and, of consequence, this part 
of our author’s Statement is as ground- 
less as the other. Favours, under the 
divine government, are never bestow- 
ed either on the ground of mercy or of 


of sins is, indeed, an act of divine|| justice. It is true, indeed, every fa- 


sovereignty, if it be considered in con- 
nexion with the sovereignty of God in | 
renewing whom he will; but it is grant- | 
ed only on account of the atonement 
of Christ. The consideration, there- 
fore, that the scripture saints asked for | 
favours for mercy’s sake, is conclu- 
sive evidence thatethey did not ask for 
them on the ground of the atonement. 
Udo not say that they never asked for 
any thing for Christ’s sake, in order 
that his name might be honoured be- 
fore the world; but that they did not 
ask any favour on the ground of the 
atonement, save the forgiveness of sins; 


tos, or any other man, to produce an 
example. 

‘But it appears to be maintained,’ 
says E. I. ‘that there are many favours 
granted in consequence of the atone- 
ment, which are not granted on the 
ground of the atonement. The nat- 
ural inference from that doctrine is 
this: After sin is forgiven, other fa- 
vours are conferred on the same ground, 
as though these persons had not sin- 
ned.’ Hence ie asks, ‘But if this 
were the case, why should these fa- 
vours be asked on the ground of mer- 
cy, when they are conferred on the 


vround of justice?? ‘hough FE. I. 


| 
and would invite E. {. or Philochris 


vour which we receive is a mercy to 
us. But whatever God does, is done 
from a supreme regard to his own 
glory and the highest good of the uni- 
verse. Whatever he does is to be re- 
garded as an act of sovereign good- 
ness. It is evident, therefore, that the 
scripture saints never did ask any fa- 
vour on the ground of mere mercy; 
neither does Ged bestow favours either 
on the ground of mercy or justice. 
Again E. I. demands, ‘And if after 
the sinner is justified by the blood of 
Christ, salvation be granted on the 
ground of justice, why does the apos- 
tle say, by grace are ye saved? Why 
does he not rather say, by grace are 
ye forgiven your sins, and saved by 
works?? This appears very plausi- 
ble; but the argument is founded 
wholly upon a distinction where there 
is no difference. If a gospel justifica- 
tion, or the forgiveness of sins is com- 
plete exemption from the just punish- 
ment or wages of sin, what more is 
salvation? or what less is salvation? 
Is it not complete exemptien from end- 
less destruction? To be forgiven is to 
have the penalty of the law remitted; 
and to be saved is to be exempted or 
delivered from suffering the penalty of 
the law. Where, then, is the distinc- 
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YO Remarks on E. L. on borgiveness. 


tion between torgiveness and salva- 
tion? ‘To be saved, is to be delivered 
from some impending evil; and for 
sinvers to be saved, is to be delivered 
from endless death; and to be for- 


ing blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and that this is the gift of Gud, and is 
eternal life. 

i. I. seems to feel the scriptural 
representation of rewards to be a dif- 


given oY justified, is to be exempted |) ficulty in the way of his theory; and 
from eternal punishment onthe ground || hence he endeavours to obviate it. 


of the atonement 
tion of sinners, which consists in the 
forgiveness of their sins, or in com- 
plete exemption from eternal death, 


is according to the riches of divine | 


grace. Itis in all respects a gracious 
salvation. KE. 1. informs his readers that 
the apostle, in his epistle to the Eph- 
esians, ‘tells us that salvation is by 
grace, and labours to show this by 
teaching the doctrines of grace.’ But 
did the writer of the essay deny this 
position? Did he not rather assert and 
vindicate this important gospel doc- 
trine? But does not E. I. virtually de- 
ny it? He more than merely intimates 
that all favours are asked and ganted 
‘for the sake of the merits of Christ.’ 
But if salvation be granted on the 
ground of merié, how can it be regard- 
ed as a gracious salvation? If God be 
under obligation to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or to sinners, on account of 
what he has done to make an atone- 
ment, to forgive their sins, or to remit 
the penalty of his holy law, then 
Christ has merited their exempiion 
from punishment; and consequently 
salvation is not of grace, but of works. 
i. I. makes the same distinction be- 
tween eternal life and forgiveness, as 
he does between salvation and for- 
giveness; and hence concludes, be- 
cause ‘the wages of sin is death; while 
the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ,’ that something more is 
sranted on the ground of the atone- 
ment than the forgiveness of sins. 
But if eternal life be not the same as 
salvation or forgiveness, which is com- 
plete exemption from punishment, or 
eternal destruction, then we might be 
exempted from eternal death, and yet 
not live for ever. Now it is readily 
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Hence, the salva- || But what is a reward? Is it not some- 
| thing given in token of approbation of 
/one’s conduct? is it any thing more, 
| or is it any thing less than thisr E. 1, 


informs us that ‘a reward may be 
granted wholly on the ground of mer- 
cy. Or a reward may be granted 
when the bestower is under no obli- 
gation on occount of the real merits of 
the receiver.’ What kind of rewards, 
then, do the angels receive? merciful 
rewards, or meritorious rewards? 
They need no mercy, for they have 
never sinned. If, then, they receive 
a reward because of real merit, they 
are no longer to be regarded as unprof- 
itable servants,even though they should 
never do any thing more than what is 
their duty todo. If k. I. means by 
real merits, that the receiver has done 
something by the way of purchase, 
he is undoubtedly correct: A purchas- 
ed reward would be a contradiction in 
terms, except the word be used to sig- 
nify hire, wages, payment. But if he 
means that the receiver has nething in 
him worthy of approbation, he is cer- 
tainly incorrect. To say that God 
grants a reward to any of his creatures 
as a token of apprebation, when he 
has done nothing worthy of approba- 
tion, is the same as to say that God 
approves the receiver when he ought 
not to be approved. But E. I. does 
not appear to mean either that the re- 
ceiver has done any thing to purchase 
a reward, or that he has done any 
thing which is worthy of a reward, 
merely &s a mark of approbation. On 
what account, then, does God reward 
the righteous, if not upon their own ac- 


,connt? E. |. evidently supposes, 


though he does not say it expressly, 
that believers are rewarded for the 


admitted, and firmly believed, that || sake of the merits of Christ. But 


men are saved, or forgiven, or justiti- 
ed, or redeemed, through the all aton- 





how a reward, which is a token of ap- 


| probation. can be given to believers 
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when they have nothing in them wor- 
thy of being approved, on account of 
the merits of Christ, is difficult to be 
determined. If Christ has done any 
thing which merits a reward for the 
righieous, itis no longer a reward; it 
is something purchased for them, and 


is therefore given as the settlement of 


a just claim. It is undoubtedly true, 
that God will give all the wicked a 
just recompense of reward; but how 
does it appear that he will ever give 
the righteous a just reward? Suppose 
the son of a great king should pur- 
chase of his father a very valuable es- 
tate for one of his subjects; and sup- 
pose the king should gravely tell the 
man, when the estate was presented to 
him, that he gave it to him as a free 
gift, as a reward in token of his ap- 
probation of his conduct. And sup- 
pose, moreover, that his subject was 
well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the case, would he receive 
it as areward, when the king was 
bound to give it to him? and would he 
feel himself under obligation to thank 
the king for it? In like manner, if 
the Son of God has actually merited 
or purchased any thing for men, God 
is morally obliged to give it to them; 
and hence it is no.longer a reward, but 
a just claim. Purchase or merit is 
perfecily inconsistent with the idea of 
reward. If a reward is a free gift, 
granted in token of approbation of 
one’s conduct, then it is neither pur- 
chased by the receiver, nor purchased 
or merited for him by any one else. 

But according to E. I. believers in 
Christ have no real merits; that is, 
they have nothing in them which God 
can approve; and of consequence, 
when he grants them a reward, as a 
free gift, in token of his approbation 
of their conduct, he approves them 
when they have nothing in them which 
ought to be approved; that is, he ap- 
proves what ought not to be approved 
for the sake of the merits of Christ; 

that is, for the sake of the merits of 
Christ, he graciously condescends to 
approve what ought not to be approv- 
ed. Now since the scriptures are so 
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full of the idea, that all favours are 
granted as a free gift, some to the ill- 
deserving, not as tokens of approba- 
tion, and some to the righteous as te- 
kens of ‘approbation; and since the 
scriptures say nothing about these 
things being conferred on the ground 
of what Christ has done to make an 
atonement, as they universally do 
when they speak of forgiveness; and 
since they do promise a reward to ev- 
ery act of holy obedience, it is certain 
to a demonstration, that these favours 
are not expressions of forgiveness 
granted on the ground ef the atone- 
ment,but flow in consequence of it,im- 
mediately from the infinitude of sove- 
reign goodness. 

We see why the gospel is a savour 
of death unto death to some sinners. 
The Lord Jesus has shed his blood as 
a propitiatory sacrifice for sin; in con- 
sequence of which, Ged has granted 
to sinners a reprieve, and offered them 
a free pardon on the ground of the 
atonement, on condition of repentance 
and faith, But as some sinners will 
persevere in their rejection of the gos- 
pel, it will only serve to aggravate 
their final condemnation. 

We see why the forgiveness of sins, 
through the atonement, places the sin- 
ner on the same ground, so far as it 
respects the enjoyment of the divine 
favour, with those who have never 
sinned. It is simply because it re- 
moves every obstacke to the enjoyment 
of God. So that the reward of saints 
and angels will be for ever on the 
same ground. The reward of the 
saints will be a token of the divine 
approbation, and the reward of angels 
will be the same. 

P..D. 7, 


IG 

From the Connecticat Evangelical Magazine: 

GOD DESIGNS MEN SHALL KNOW THAT HE 
GOVERNS THE WORLD. 

There is no instance of God’s con- 
duct more celebrated in scripture, than 
his delivering his people from the 
hand of Pharaoh and from the house 
of bondage. He wrought miracles of 
mercy and miracles of justice, in ore 
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der to bring about that great event. 
And he wrought both for the impor- 
tant purpose of displaying his supre- 
macy and dominion over the world. 
‘This God declared to Pharaoh, when 
he said—“I will sever in that day the 
land of Goshen, in which my people 
dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be 
there; to the end thou mayest know 
that [am the Lord in the midst of 
the earth.” Lord, is a word which 
expresses authority, and signifies Ru- 
ler or Governor. ‘To know that God 
is the Lord in the midst of the earth, 
is to know that he not only fills the 
earth with his presence, but also gov- 
erns it with his almighty and invisi- 
ble hand. And to make men know 
this, to which they are so loth and 
backward, is the constant design of 
God in the course of his providence. 
This will appear, if we consider— 
that he declares this to he his great 
object in his conduct. There is no 
other reason which he so often assigns 
for his conduct as this. He gave this 
reason for the miracles of his good- 
ness to his own people: “To the end 
thou mightest know that I am the 
Lord in the midst of the earth.” He 
gave this as the reason of the awful 
displays of his vengeance upon Pha- 
raoh: “For now I will stretch out my 
hand, that I may smite thee and thy 
people with pestilence; and thou shalt 
be cut off from the earth. And in 
very deed for this cause have I raised 
thee up, for to show in thee my pow- 
er; and that my name may be de- 
clared throughout all the earth.” He 
gave this as the reason of his conduct 
towards Nebuchadnezzar: “While the 
word was in the king’s mouth, there 
fell a voice from heaven, saying, O 
king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken, the kingdom is departed from 
thee. And they shall drive thee from 
men, and thy dwelling shall. be with 
the beasts of the field: they shall 
make thee to eat grass as oxen, and 
seven times shall pass over thee, until 


thou know that the Most High ruleth ! 


in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoever he will.” But it is un- 
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necessary to recite all the places in the 
Old Testament, in which God gives 
this as the reason of his conduct, 
“That ye may know that I am the 
Lord.” We find this phrase used in 
this sense more than seventy times. 
Such repetitions of the phrase give it 
a peculiar emphasis, and naturally 
lead us to conclude, that it is indeed 
God’s great design, in the course of 
his whole conduct, to make mankind 
know that he governs the world. 

It appears also from the manner of 
Gud’s governing the world, that his 
great design is, to make men know 
that he governs it. He goverhs it 
like himself, and not like any other 
being; which is naturally calculated 
to make men know that he is indeed 
the supreme Governor. In every age, 
he has brought about events which 
have surprised and astonished the 
world. And his providence every 
day displays, more or less, his un- 
searchable wisdom and goodness. So 
that “Whoever are wise and will ob- 
serve these things, even they may 
know that God governs the world.” 
His manner of governing the world 
is truly divine, and displays his divin- 
ity to all who will observe it. Here I 
may observe, in thé first place, that 
God governs ina manner which is con- 
trary to the dictates of human reason. 
When God had called Abraham from 
his kindred, and given him not only 
a title to, but possession of, the land 
of Canaan, we should have been 
ready to say, it would have been best 
to have preserved him and his poster- 
ity in the place designed for their na- 
tional residence. But God saw fit to 
carry his people into Egypt, to con- 
tinue them there four hundred years, 
and finally carried them back, thro’ 
hosts of enemies and streams of blood, 
to the place where they were once 
happily seated. A thousand instan- 


ces of this nature might be mention- 
ed, in which God orders things con- 
trary to the dictates of reason in short 
sighted creatures: and all such instan- 
ces of the divine conduct, serve to 
make men know that the world is go- 
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verned by a Being whe has wisdom || important inquiry, I would observe, 
superior to their own. 1. God meansto make men know 

Again, Ged governs the world in a || that he governs, to give them just 
manner contrary to the expectations || views of himself. They will never 
of creatures. Men are constantly || attend to his character, until they real- 
looking forward and expecting that || ize his governing providence. So 
certain particular events will take || long as they view God in heaven, and 
place. And very often they imagine | not in the midst of the earth; so long 
they see good grounds for their expec- || as they feel that he has no concern in 
tations. They observe previous nat- || governing themselves, and the world 
ural causes, which they conclude will || in which they live, they have no dis- 
produce the expected effects. They | position to look inte his character. 
lay their account that the race will be || They are willing to admit there is a 
to the swift; the battle to the strong; |) God, who made the world, while they 
wealth to the industrious; and henour || imagine he has renounced the govern- 
to men of wisdom and merit. But || ment of it. And they feel little con- 
God, in his conduct, often disappoints || cern whether he is great or good. 
such expectations. Every day is a|| They desire not the knowledge of him 
day of disappointment to thousands. || but choose to cast him out of their 
Things are constantly taking a new || thoughts. So Pharaoh felt, while he 
and unexpected train; and no eventis |} was ignorant of his governing provi- 
certain antil it takes place. Time |} dence. “And Pharaoh said who is 
and chance are perpetually disappoint- || the Lord, that | should obey his voice 
ing the most strong and well founded || to let Israel go. I know not the 
expectations. No man knows what} Lord, neither will I let Israel 
even a day may bring forth. God ! oo.” There is nothing will awa- 
governs the world so absolutely, and || ken men’s attention to the divine 
so contrary to human expectations, || character, but the divine conduct. 
that the most careless observer might || When they find that God is really 
see his hand in the common course of || concerned in disposing of them, and 
his providence. Besides, others whom they regard, then they 

He governs the world contrary to || feel interested to know his character. 
the desires of men. They wish he || Then they are ready to inquire, wheth- 
would bestow more good, and send || er his power is irresistible, his wis- 
less evil. They wish he would pre- || dom unerring, his goodness universal, 
vent some events, and bring others |! his justice inflexible, and his designs 
to pass. They wish he would spare | eternal and immutable. His charac- 
some lives, and destroy others. ‘They || ter becomes as weighty as his hand, 
wish, in a word, that he would consult || which dispenses goed and evil among 
their desires, in all the dealings of his | his creatures. ‘The moment men find 
providence. But he governs all things || themselves in the hand of God as the 
after the counsel of his own will, and || clay is in the hand of the potter, they 
pays no regard to the desires of men, || begin to learn the divine character, 
and this is their grand study day and 


which are inconsistent with his wise | 
and gracious designs. night; and nothing can divert their 
Thus God crosses the reason, the || minds from the interesting object. 
expectations, and the desires of his |} They want to know, what will please 
creatures, in the course of his conduct, || him, and what will displease him. 
by which he means to make men || They wantto know whether there is 
know, that he is the Lord. any possibility of frustrating his de- 
It may be well to inquire why it is || signs, or of getting out of his hand. 
his great design in the course of his |} His character, and conduct, and de- 
conduct, to make men know, that he || signs become more interesting, than 
governs the world? In answer to this the character, the conduct, and the 
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designs of al] other beings in the uni- 
verse. This God knows will be the 
effect of making men know, that he 
governs. And for this reason among 
others, he makes it his great object, so 
as that this instruction may be given to 
men. He would have them know 
himself and he accordingly manifests | 
his governing hand, to awaken the at- 
tention of stupid, sinful creatures to 
the character of their great Creator, 
and absolute Sovereign. This leads 
me to observe, 

2. It is the great object of God in 
all his conduct, to make men know 
that he governs, inorder to give them 
just views of their own cliaracter. 
‘Though men are naturally enemies to 
God, and to all good; though their 
hearts are full of evil and totally desti- 
tute of every holy and benevolent af- 
fection, yet they are very ignorant of 
their total corruption, and can hardly 
be persuaded to believe it. Indeed, 
they will not believe when they are on- 
ly told of it by the word of God. | 
They call the descriptions of their | 
hearts in question, which they find in 
the bible; and will not suffer them- 
selves to believe that they are mortal 
enemies to their Creator, and to every 


| 





other being, who stands in the way of | 


their happiness. But when they are | 
made to know that there is a God, and 


that he absolutely, supremely, and 


universally governs, they begin tu be- 
come acquainted with their hearts, and 
find by most sensible experience that 
their carnal minds are enmity a- 
gainst God, and will not have him to 
reign over them. Men find no diffi- 
culty in submitting to necessity, but 
they find great difficulty in submitting 
to Divinity. No man ever knew his 
own heart, until he saw God, and saw 
him as a sovereign, who will’ have 
mercy on whom he will have mercy: 
and who will save or destroy, accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. This God 
knows, and therefore he aims in his 
conduct, to make men know that he 
governs. This knowledge will find 


their hearts, and make them acquaint- 
As soon as they 


ed with themselves. 


| ize their perishing condition, until they 


know that God governs the world wit: 
absolute sovereignty, they feel that 
they are not his dutiful subjects, but re- 
al enemies to his character and gov- 
ernment: It is sufficient for God to 
discover his governing hand and heart 
to the world, to make the world fee] 
the corruption and malignity of their 
own hearts. And for this purpose he 
| aims, in his conduct, to let men see 
his governing hand, ‘and realize their 
state of absolute subjection. For 
nothing short of this ever did, or ever 
can make them acquainted with their 
| true character. 

| 3. It is the great object of God, to 
| make men know that he governs, be- 


cause,thus they will become acquainted 
with their real condition. They are 
naturally as ignorant of their condi- 
tion as of their character. Though 
they are sensible that they are not so 
good as they might be; yet they are 
not sensible, that their condition is so 
bad as it is. They live in ease, and 
cry peace and safety; and say to-mor- 
row shall be as this day, and much 
more abundantly. While they see 
not God’s governing hand, they have 
peace andhope. So it was with Pha- 
raoh; when God’s governing hand was 
out of view, he had respite. He felt 
easy and safe. And nothing but new 
appearances of God’s governing pow- 
er and sovereignty could make him 
feel his danger. This, indeed, from 
time to time, brought him to feel his 





dependence, and to plead for mercy. 
When he feli that he was in God’s 
hand, he fled to Moses to pray him 
out of it. He found no safety in God, 
whom he had despised, and against 
whom he had opposed himself with 
all his heart, and with all his might. 
The case is precisely the same now 
with mankind. ‘They will not real- 
feel that they live, and move, and have 
their being in God, who can save or 
destroy them, just as he pleases, and 
that none can deliver them out of his 
hand. Their knowing that there is a 
God; their knowing their own charac- 
ter; their knowing that there is a heay- 
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en and hell; and their knowing that || Lord’s and they that dwell in it. God 
they must take up their everlasting || is the owner of the world, and he gov- 
abode in a state of perfect happiness, || erns it as his own. He is, as he says 
or complete misery, will not make || he is, “the Lord in the midst of the 
them see their deplorable condition. || earth.” The world looks infinitely 
For they may see all these things, and different when it appears to be in God’s 
yet not see their real danger, which || hand, from what it does when it ap- 
rises from their being absolutely in the || pears to be in the hands of men. And 
hand of God, who can and will gov- i it is utterly impossible to see any crea- 
ern their hearts, as well as their exter- || ture, or any object in this world in a 
nal state and condition. It is only a || true light, without seeing that creature 
sense of this, that cuts off all hope in || and that object in the hands of God. 
themselves, and makes them despair || Pharaoh never saw himself, nor his 
of help from all beings but God. | subjects, nor his kingdom in a true 

4. God aims to make men know | tight, until he saw them all at the ab- 
that he governs, because this is a ne- || solute disposal of God. ‘Then they 
cessary means for exciting christian af- || appeared as vain, impotent, and emp- 
fections. They ought to rejoice that | ty as they were. And men now can 
he reigns, and that they and all other || have no just view of themselves, and 
beings are ina state of absolute de- | the world in which they live, until 

















° . 
pendence and subjection. But they they know that God is the Lord in: 


must realize his supremacy before they | | the midst of the earths or that he fills 
can rejoice in it. They must feel their and governs the world. Therefore, 
dependence, before they can exercise || in order to bring them to right feel- 
true submission and confidence. In i. ings towards themselves, and their fel- 
short, they must realize that God gov- |! low creatures, and all surrounding ob- 
erns, before they can exercise any || jects. God, in_ his conduct, aims to 
right affections towards him. But | m+ke them know that he is the Lord 
when they realize his universal pres. || in the midst of the earth; and governs 
ence and government, they have an | all things after the counsel of his own 
opportunity of feeling and expressing || will. 
every holy and religious affection. It | Since it is the great design of God 
is only in view of God as a governor || in his conduct to make men know that 
and sovereign, that men can fear and || he governs, it is evident that they are 
submit, and obey and worship before ie extremely unwilling to know this truth. 
They are capable of knowing this 
| 








him. [tis necessary, therefore, that 
truth; for it requires nothing but to 


} 

1 

God should make them see him in this | 
light, in erder to lay them in humble || distinguish the cause from the effect. 
This they can easily distinguish in ten 
thousand other cases, in which they 
desire to make the distinction. But 
if they are capable of knowing that 
God governs; then there must be some 
other great obstruction in the way, 
which renders it necessary for bim to 
| make such great and constant exer- 
tions to bring them to the knowledge 
of it. He makes no unnecessary ex- 


and cordial prostration at his feet. In 
this view of God, angels fall down and 
worship before their Maker. It was 
in this view of God, that Moses and 
the Israelites paid their religious hom- 
age and praise before him, at the side 
ofthe red sea. And it is only in this 
view of God, that men can and will 
now, submit and worship before the 
Lord in the midst of theearth. It may 
be added, 

5. Another reason why God means, 
in his conduct, to make men know 
that he governs, is to excite right feel- 
ings towards all the creatures and ob- 
jects around them. ‘The earth is the 


ertions. He must, therefore, see it 
necessary to use so many methods as 
he does to make them know that he 
governs. And this necessity can arise 
from nothing but their unwillingness 
to know that he is the Lord in the 
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midst of the earth. Besides, we find |] mankind at Babel, burning Sodom, 
irom observation, that men are more || his conduct towards the Egyptians, 
unwilling to know that God reigns, || the Israelites and the seven nations o{ 
than to know any thing else concern- |) Canaan, were suited to make it known 
ing him. They are more willing to throughout the earth that he governs 
know that he exists, than to know that || the world. The same effect is evi- 
he governs the world. They are more || dent trom his humbling the monarch 
willing to: know that he possesses || of Baby lon, his delaying to bring 
all divine perfections, than to know || Christ into the world for so many 
that he governs the kingdoms, and na- || ages, and the dispersion of the Jews. 
tions, and families of the earth. And || His conduct in raising, prospering, 
they are even more willing to know || abasing, and destroying nations, is 
that he has decreed all events, than to || suited to make men know that he is 
know that he worketh all things after |} the Lord in the midst of the earth. 
the counsel of his own will. An ob- || And his conduct in peculiar favours 
stinate unwillingness to knew that || and frowns towards individuals an- 
God governs all his creatures and all || swers the same purpose, All such 
their actions, by his constant, power- || dispensations of providence, as are 
ful, and irresistible agency is common most contrary to human reason, ex- 
to all mankind. ‘This is true of phi- || pectations and designs, display the 
losophers; as is evident from their || wisdom and goodness of God, in an 
opinions on this subject. This also is | evident and affecting manner; since 
evident from the opinions of many || he intends, for most important rea- 
divines, and from the native character | sons, to make men know that he gov- 
of all mankind. For they have “the jj erns ‘throughout the earth and works 
carnal mind which is enmity against || all things after the counsel of his own 
God;” and which renders them eX- | will, 
tremely unwilling to know that they | Since God, for the reasons that 
are holden with all their concerns in || have been given, means to make men 
his holy and sovereign hand. | know he governs, we see why they 
In view of this subject we may see || live so easy and secure in sin. It is 
the wisdom and goodness of God, in || because they do not realize that he 
some of the most dark and extraordi- | reigns. The prophet gives this rea- 
nary dispensations of his providence. | son for the conduct of such men as 
God has done a great many things in || were settled on their lees: “They say. 
the midst of the earth, which, in the , the Lord will net do good, neither will 
opinion of men, have spread a cloud | he do evil: And the apostle assigns 
over his wisdom and goodness, and || the same cause of the same effect: 
which have led many to call these in || “There shall come scoffers in the last 
question. But the end proposed will |) day, walking after their own lusts, and 
explain them, and discover the wis- || saying where is the promise of his 
coming,for since the fathers fell asleep, 
God’s placing Adam at the head of| all things continue as they were from 
his posterity has been thought to bear || the beginning of the creation.” And 
hard upon his wisdom and goodness. || all sinners are disposed to feel no fear 
But if he meant to make men know nor concern respecting God so long as 
that he governs the world, he could || they can hold fast the deceit, that he 
not have taken a wiser and better || has not the entire control of themselves 
method to produce this effect, thn to || and all their interests. 
suspend the moral character, and con- It should be the great object of re- 
sequently all the concerns of map- || tigious instructers to make men know 
kind, upon the probationary conduct || that God reigns. They vught to preach 




















of the first human being. God’s || such doctrines and in such a manner 


drowning the old world, dispersing !! as will answer this purpose. And |! 
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they are taught and guided by the 
word, and the Spirit, and the provi- 
dence of the only living and true God, 
it will be their chief and constant ob- 
ject. in all their religious instructions, 
to make men know that the counsel of 
the Lord shall stand, and that he will 
do all his pleasure. For of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things: 
to whom be glory for ever. 
L. S. 
-KYo— 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

THE DUTY OF LIVING IN PEACE. 
toM. xu. 18.—‘‘Uf it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 

Peace is a state of concord, unity, 
and love. It is the contrast of a state 
of variance, strife, and contention. To 
live peaceably, is to maintain a har- 
monious, friendly intercourse with 
men, striving to promote their welfare, 
by a faithful discharge of all relative 
duties. ‘To live peaceably with men, 
we must be in the exercise of that 
charity which seeketh not her own, 
and which aims at the glory of God, 
and the general good, as the supreme 
object. 

How desirable is such a state of so- 
ciety! It is a source of pure and pe- 
rennial pleasures to all its members, 
and exerts a constant and powerful 
influence in forming them for the man- 
sions of peace and purity above. 

To use unceasing efforts to promote 
this happy state of society, and enjoy 
its benefits, is the duty of every indi- 
vidual. It is the duty enjoined in the 
text. “If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with ali 
men.” ‘The exhortation is, indeed, 
addressed to believers; not because 
the duty is obligatory on them alone, 
but because they, only, feel its obliga- 
tion,they, only, are willing to submit to 
its requisitions. 

Let believers then, let professors of 
religion consider themselves as_ the 
persons here called upon, ina particu- 
lar manner, to live peaceably. “T.ive 
peaceably among yourselves, avoiding 
all jars, animosities, and contentions in 
the church, keeping the unity ef the 
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Spirit in the bond of peace:” And 
not only among yourselves, but live 
peaceably with the world; not merely 
with the more amiable and friendly 
of them, but with the unfriendly, the 
irritable, and the injurieus, even with 
all men. 

Consider, professor of religion, 
with what force and energy of lan- 
guage this duty is here pressed upon 
you. The apostle does not say, “If 
you can do it conveniently, without 
any great effort, without any sacrifice 
of private interest, of your rights and 
feelings.” But, “If it be possible, as 
much as leth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” If by the greatest 
pains taking, with,the utmost caution 
and forbearance, and the exertion of 
all your wisdom and prudence—if by 
the greatest sacrifices and concessions 
which you are able to make, without a 
violation of duty to God—if by these 
means you can avoid the evils of dis- 
union and strife, by all means doit. I 
say, if it can be done without a viola- 
tion of duty to God. For duty to 
God only, is paramount to the duty of 
living in peace with men. 

The text evidently implies that cir- 
cumstances may be such, as to render 
it zmpossible, with all the efforts which 
we can lawfully make, to live in 
peace. We may be placed among 
a people who hate and persecute us 
for righteousness’ sake, and who will 
be at peace with us, only on cendition 
that we will surrender our religion,de- 
ny the Savieur, and cease to disturb 
them by our faithful admonitions and 
steadfast adherencetothetruth. Peace 
on such terms would be bought too 
dear. It would be purchased with 
the loss of the favour of God; with the 
loss of our own souls, and the souls of 
others. 

In opposition to such a course,we are 
commanded “to contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints;’’ 
to strive azainst sin,and ‘wrestle against 
principalities and powers, and spiritu- 
al wickedness in high places,’ and ne- 
ver yield the contest,although we should 
be called to seal our testimony with our 
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blood. “foreseeing that his gospel, willing to use those efforts and endure 
would often meet with fierce and || those privations which the general 
bloody opposition from the world,and || good requires. If then we would do 
that his faithful followers could not al- || what we can to live in peace, we must 
ways live in peace with all men, the |] keep the heart with all diligence, and 
Saviour gaye this caution: ‘Think || let it be warmed with benevolent af- 
not that | am come to send peace on|| fection. We must regard every man 
the earth; I came not to send peace || as our neighbour,whetker he be a friend 
but a sword.” David found it impos-|| or foe; and consider his welfare as of 
sible to do his duty and live in peace |] equal value with our own. Let this 
with some of the bitter enemies of || be the state of the heart, and we shall 
God. “Woe is me that I sojourn in || be prepared to pursue the things that 
Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of || make for peace and things whereby 
Kedar. My soul hath long dwelt with || one may edify another.”? All the du- 
him that hateth peace. I[ am for || ties which we owe our neighbour are 
peace: but when I speak, they are for || comprised in love. “The whole law 
war.” is briefly comprehended in this say- 
There are characters with whom || ing; thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
we cannot live in peace without a vio- || thyself.” 
lation of duty to God. But let us not 2. Without a violation of duty to 
hastily conclude that a neighbour pos- | God, we can be honest and upright 
sesses this character, before he has|! in all our dealings with men, We 
been fully proved. Possibly he has | can be honest with respect to prop- 
been slandered. If we have had dif- || erty—have just weights and meas- 
ficulty with him, the fault may have ie and practice no disguise; can 


been in part our own. He may have || let our valuation of property be the 
become a better man. And although || same, whether it is ours, or another 
he is still a wicked man, an enemy of || man’s; whether we are to sell or pur- 
God, yet it is our duty to do him good, || chase; we can be true to our engage- 
and strive to the utmost of our power |} ments, conscientious and punctual in 
to live in peace with him. It is our|| their fulfilment. We can be honest 
duty to cultivate a peaceable temper, || in all our professions. We need 
and persevere to the end of life in|) practice no dissimulation, need not 
earnest endeavours to promote peace | say one thing and mean another; but 
and harmony among men. | be [sraelites indeed in whom is no 

Although we may not sacrifice the | guile. We can be honest in our 
great doctrines and duties of religicn || statement of facts; and relate things 
for the sake of peace, yet we are|}as they are, whether they are in our 
bound to use all other means to ob-|| favour or against us. Wecan be hon- 
tain and secure the blessing. The|| est in relation to the character and 
object is worthy of every effort which || conduct of our neighbour and give 
we can lawfully make. Some of the}! him the credit of what he deserves, 
efforts which we can make for the | and not impute crimes to him of which 
peace of society without a violation of}; he is not guilty. Perfect honesty 
duty to God will now be exhibited. | would prevent much contention, and 

1. Without a violation of duty to go far towards securing the peace of 














| 








God we can act on a disinterested || community. 

principle, and love our neighbour as 3. Without a violation of duty to 
ourselves. Love is the soul of peace || God, we can attend to our own busi- 
and harmony. It makes us, feel that || ness, and not intermeddle with the 
we have a common interest and labour || concerns of others. We can bridle 
for its advancen:ent. It causes us to || our tongues, and forbear to speak evil 
lay our neighbour’s good in an even]! one of another. We can frown upon 
balance with our own, and makes us|] the talebearer, and thus drive away 
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those portentous clouds which often | 
deluge a people in a flood of discord. 
Let every man diligently attend to the 
duties of his station, and not lin proper- 
ly concern himselfin the affairs of oth- 
ers; and if he is not entitled to all the | 
rewards of a peace maker, he will at ! 
Jeast cease to be a criminal mov er |, 
of broils, and disturber of the peace. 
4. Without a violation of duty to 
God we can exercise all patience and 
forbearance towards the imperfections 
of our neighbour. It is our duty to} 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and || 
not to please ourselves. Many of the | 
imperfections of men should not be | 
severely noticed. Instead of being 
over-solicitous to pull the mote from 
our brother’s eye, we should direct our | 
most earnest and vigilant attention to 
the removal of the beain tn our own | 
rye. 1 
Do the sins of others require re- | 
buke? We should do it in a spirit of | 
meekness, considering ourselves, lest 
we also be tempied. Have we re- 
ceived a personal injury? We should 
remember and obey the precept, 
“Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Dearly be ‘loved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath; for 
it is written, vengeance is mine, I will 
repay it saith the Lord. Therefore, if 
thine enemy hunger feed him; if he 
thirst give him drink: for in so doing |j c 
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them to those whom we have offend- 


ed. This duty:wecan perform. We 


can with sincere penitence acknow- 
ledge our wrong, recede from the im- 
proper stand we have taken, and re- 
trace our wandering steps: and in so 
doing prevent the ev il which would oth- 
erwise ensue. “He that confesseth 
| and forsakethhis sins shall have mer- 
cy.” God will be merciful to the pen- 
itent and prevent the fatal consequen- 
ces of his sins in this life and the life 
to come. 

6. Without a violatien of duty to 
God we can make ourselves so far ac- 
quainted with the state of society as to 
know what propositions are just and 
equitable, and to these we can cheer- 
fully accede. Men of integrity often 
err in judgement through partéal or 
erroneous views of the subject. They 
have been misinformed, or they hasti- 
i ly make up their epinion, befoge they 
fully understand “the merits of the 
cause.” Some have their eye fixed 
on this part of society, some on that. 
Some are misinformed in relation to 

me fact and some another. Some 
take into view only the present state 
of things, and some form extravagant 
conjectures in regard to the future. 
And from these very different premi- 
ses, it is not surprising that they 
should form very different and jarring 

conclusions. But 'et each one institute 


thou shalt heap coals of fire on his || an impartial and czreful investigation 


head.? This is the most effectual | 

vay to melt the injurer and bring 
him to repentance. Retaliation rm 
vokes to continued wrong and repeat- 
ed injustice. But kindness diuavens 
and confounds anenemy. He cannot 
stand before it. Do him a favour as 
often as he does you an injury, Ei 
persevere in this course, and you will 
at length overcome evil with good. 

5. Without a violation of duty to 
God, we can confess our faults one to 
another, and pray one for another, 
that we may be healed. We all have 
faults. “There is no man that sin- 
neth not.” “In many things we all 
offend.” Now if we have faults, it Is 
‘ur duty to confess them: and confess | 


of the subject: Let him lock over the 
whole ground, and obtain correct in- 
formation of every part: j.et him 
equitably balance opposing claims, 
and rival interests, weighing himself 
in the same scale with his neichbor: 

And let him now seriously otal hon- 
estly inquire, “What is right and 
just? what does the public good re- 
quire?” And he will doubtless come 
to atrue and just decision. Let all 
take this course, and there would be 
less disagreement in opinion. Let 
all take this course, and they would 
be “perfectly joined together in the 
same mind, and the same judgement.”’ 
This course it is our duty to take, and 
abide by the result to which it leads, 
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whether favourable or unfavourable to | 
our pre-conceived opinions, and per- 
sonal interests. 

7. Without a violation of duty to 
God, we can sacrifice so much of our 
personal feeling and opinion as the 
peace and welfare of society require. 
Our feelings may be deeply enlisted 
in the prosecution of a public meas- 
ure. We may fully believe it to be 
just and equitable, and calculated not 
only for our individual benefit, but for 
the public good, yet if we foresee,that | 
by pressing that measure, we shall 
burst the ligaments of society asunder | 
and thus defeat the object we have in 
view, we can forbear. On the other 
hand we may be as deeply interested 
in opposition to a public measure, and 
as fully believeit to be inexpedient and 
injurious: yet if we foresee, that by ta- | 
King a stand against it we shall occa- 
ston the same unhappy result, we can 
hold vfr peace. 

Vinally, Without a violation of duty 
to God, we can, for the sake of peace, 
surrender a portion of our rights,and to 
a certain extent submit to unreasona- 
bleclaims. Hearthe declaration of our 
great Lawgiver on this point. “I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil: but 
whesoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue the at the law | 
and take away thy coat, let him have | 
thy clouk also. And whosoever will 
compel the to goa mile, go with him 
iwain.” Let also the Holy Ghost | 
speak. ‘New therefore there is utter- | 
ly a fault among you, because ye go | 
to law one with another: why do ye 
n@P rather take wrong? why do ye not | 
rather suffer yourselves to be defraud- 
ed?’ When we can obtain no ~ 
ful redress for the injuries we suffer,or | 
when the vindication of our rights 
would disturb the peace of society, 
encourage litigation and occasion a 
greater evil than that which we suffer, 
it is our duty to bear it patiently. It 
is better to suffer wrong, than do 
wrong. 

Christian. brethren, a number of 
fhings have now heen specified which 
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you can do for the promotion of peace 
without renouncing your religion oy 
being guilty of a violation of your du. 
ty to God. And if you can do these 
| things without a violation of duty to God 
| you are required to do them. They 
are solemnly enjoined upon you in 
ithe text: “If it be possible, as much as 
jlieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” 
To excite your obedience to this di- 
vine injunction, attend to the follow- 
ing considerations. 
| 1. Your christian character is at 
i stake. You profess to be the friends 
of Christ. But he says, “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.” This is his command, 
“if it be possible, as much as lieth in 





you, live peaceably with all men.” 
You profess to act on a disinterested 
principle, to exercise that “Charity 
which seeketh not her own.” ‘‘our 
conduct will put this profession tc the 
test. 
fruit.” 
2, The peace and prosperity of your 
soul depends on your obedience. 
Does conscience faithfully discharge its 
office? you cannot rest while living in 
disobedience to any command of God. 
Is the voice of conscience silenced? 
you may for a season enjoy a delusive 
peace, but it will shortly terminate in 
|the gnawings of that “worm that ne- 
ver dies.” “Can a man carry burn- 
ing coals in his bosom and his clothes 
| not be burned?’ As impossible is it 
for a christian to be growing in grace, 
and walking in the light of God’s 
countenance while he is indulging un- 
kind feelings towards his fellow men, 
and living in strife and contention with 
his brethren. 

3. Great and, deplorable may be 
the consequences of neglecting this du- 
ty. The beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water.” A small 
breach in the dam is at first easily re- 
paired But if neglected, the water 
soon becomes unmanageable, and the 
ruin of the whole etsahlishment is the 
consequence. “Therefore leave off 
contention before it be meddled with.’ 


“Every tree is known by its 
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Lhe waters of strife have begun to 
fow. If, therefore, you do not now 
use your utmost endeavours to repair 
the breach and restore peace and har- 
mony,a disruption of church and soci- 
ety and perpetual alienation of feel- 
ing may be the unhappy result. God 
in righteous displeasure may take the 
kingdom from you. Your Zion may 
become a desolation, the house of God 
lie waste, none come to your solemn 
feasts, and the gospel’s joyful sound 
no more be heard among you. Your 
bible classes and Sabbath schools will 
expire, and the light of the conference 
and prayer meetings be extinguished. 
Your children will grow up without the | 
fear of God, and die without instruc- | 
tion, and generation after generation | 
go down to destruction. 

This is not an improbable catastro- 
phe. Such deplorable consequences 
have not unfrequently resulted from | 
strife and disunion in society. Many | 
fair portions of the church, many fruit- 
tul fields of Zion have thus relapsed in- | 
io an uncultivated waste,and reverted 
to heathenism. 

Does the dismal picture chill your 
blood, and raise the sigh of lamenta- | 
tion? Then you will not, you cannot | 


refuse obedience to this command of | 


God, but will do your utmost to live in | 
peace. “If it be possible, as muchas _ 
lieth in you,” you will “live peacea- || 
hly with all men.’ M. O. 
<= IGI== 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

The resurrection of the dead is a 
subject of vast importance, and may 
be made a source of great consolation 
to the humble christian. The soul 
and body living together for a number 
of years in the most endearing con- 


of the earth shall awake, some to ey- 
erlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. And they that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn ma- 
ny to righteousness,as the stars for ev- 
er and ever.” Our Saviour taught 
this doctrine, and has promised all be-« 
lievers that he willraise them from the 
dead. ‘“Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; 
| and I will raise him up at the last day.” 
|| He gave evidence of his power over. 
|| death and the grave, when he raised 
| Lazarus and others from the dead. 
|| “But marvel not at this, (he says,) for 
the hour is coming when ail that are 
in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
| shall come forth; they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and 
| 





‘they that have done evil unto the re- 
surrection of damnation.” Paul de- 
clared before Felix,that he had a “hope 
toward God, that there shall be a re- 
1 surrection of the dead, both of the just 
and the unjust.” 
| {In 1. Cor. 15, the apostle proves 
|| the resurrection of all believers from 
| the resurrection of their spiritual head. 
| The head being risen, the fmembers, 
| that is, believers, must risealso. “For 
asin Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. But¥every 
man in his own order, Christ the first 
|| fraits, afterward they that are Christ’s 
|| at his coming.” The resurrection of 
| Christ, is not only a proof of his Me- 
'sianship; but is also a pledge of the fu- 
ture resurrection of the dead. The 
same apostle informs us that as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.”” He seems to mean that 
the bodies of the saints will in some 
sense, resemble the body of their Lord 
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nexion, are separated by the hand of || at the resurrection. It does not refer 
death; but the body, like the sun re- || to a moral conformity to Christ; for 


posing under the curtains of nicht, 


shall rise again blooming with immor- 
tality; and then a union shall subsist 
between it and the mind for ever. Of 
this doctrine the Old Testament saints 
were not ignorant. Daniel says that 
“many of them that sleep in the dust 


| the saints possess this previously; it 
| cannot therefore be conferred upon 
them at the resurrection. Besides, 
the apostle is not treating of a moral 
| resurrection; but of a real resurrection 
| of the body. Now it is known to all 
readers of the New Testament, fhat 
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Christ arose with the same body! 
which was laid in the tomb, and with | 
it ascended to heaven. Of this he 
gave indisputable evidence to his dis- 
ciples, by showing them his hands and 
feet, and | 
miliar touch. If Christ rose with a 
real body, then, according to the rea- 
soning of the apostle,Christians will be 

raised with real bodies. Some, while 
they admit that Christ rose with a bo- 
dy, compused of flesh and bones, de- 
ny that he took it with him to heaven. 


They suppose that it underwent a | 


change while passing through the air. 
This is mere conjecture. They tell 
us also that the saints’ bodies are to be 
spiritual. But to call a body posses- 
sing flesh and bones spirituad, is in 
their estimation, absurd. Such men 
evidently “err not knowing the scrip- | 
tures, nor the power of God.” What | 


means the expression “the carnal 


mind2” Does it mean that the mind 
is literally flesh? No! It meansa mind | 
—a spirit under the dominion ef badly | 
appetites. So aspiritual body means | 
one under the dominion of a holy | 
mind. By a spiritual body I under- 
stand one in every respect suited to 
the convenience of an immortal mind; 
a fit companion for a holy soul ina 
higher and more perfect state. 

This doctrine of a real resurrection | 
is attended with no absurdity. Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the | 
dead? Is it too great a work for that 
God with whom nothing i is impossible? | 
Ts it derogatory to his infinite perfec- | 
tions; or in any way inconsistent with 


submitting them to their fa-| 
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| grain of the same kind, and partaking 
in an indefinite proportion of the very 
substance originally deposited in the 
earth. Now mark the points of the 
analogy. The body is laid in the 
earth, it corrupts; but a germe is pre- 
se rved, from which is raised a body 
partaking i in an indefinite proportion 
of the very substance originally de posit- 
ed in the grave; and bearing in its 
general. aspect and nature,a resem- 
blance to the original body. This 
simple view of the subject will obviate 
inany difficulties. As it is not neces- 
sary, in order to identify my body 
now, to prove that it posseses the same 
| particles which it possessed in my in- 
! fancy: so it is not necessary to prove 
| that the body raised will possess all 
| the particles which ever belonged to it 
| duriag life, or even at its dissolution, 
f In the resurrection,every spirit will be 
| able to recognize his own body, though 
Hit m ay be changed in some of its pro- 
} nerties, ard possess but a small poi- 
tion of its original substance. It is 
therefore agreeable to scripture, to 
reason, and analogy, to expect a real 
| resurrection of the body. 
The resurrection will be the com- 
| 
1 
' 


pletion of the saints’ happiness. The 
body then will not be subject to death, 
for it will be raised incorruptible; nor 
|| sickly, for it will be raised in pewer: 
nor deformed, for it will be raised in 

| glory, a spiritual body; yea, it shall 
| be fashioned after the glorious body oi 
the Lord Jesus. In such bodies the 
saints are to dwell for ever. And 

| surely such bodies will not be a clog 
to the mind; they will neither inter- 


the constant exhibitions of his power | rupt its highest enjoyment, nor impede 


in the natural world? The apostle 
used such an analogy as this: 
which thou sowest is not quickened | 
except it die. And'that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not the body which | 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 


of wheat or some other grain. But 


“That | 
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| its highest improvement. 

This earth and the celestial bodies 
within the circle of our contempla- 
tions, are too vast for our present ca- 
pacities; and were we perfectly ac- 
quainted with these, we should know 
but asmall part of the Creator’s works. 


God giveth it a body as it hath pleased || The smallest star which twinkles in 


him, to every seed its own body.” 
Here the analogy is obvious. A grain 
is laid in the earth; it corrupts, a germe 
iS preserved from which is produced | 





the heavens is probably a sun to some 
ether world. And that world may 
probably have its visible heaven as 
distant as ours; and in that heaven. 


——~. 
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the smallest star still be a sun to 
another system. Shall the risen saint 
never be permitted to contemplate the 
divine glory in these splendid exhibi- 
tions of almighty power and infinite 
wisdom? Shall not his eyes behold 
these wonderful works of God? May 


we not suppose that the myriads of 


suns which blaze in the illimitable 
space, will direct his flight from world 
to world and from system to system? 
Shall not his feet travel ‘all the length 
of the celestial road?” All the bodily 
faculties may either contribute to his 
happiness or augiwent his knowledge. 

“But do we not read,” (says one,) 
“that the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the carth 
also, and the works that are therein 
shall be burnt up?” Yes! “Never- 
theless, we, according to his promise, | 
look for new heavens and a nan: 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
This new earth is the resideace ofthe in- 
carnate Redeemer. ‘There shall the ris- 
en saint findapermanenthome. There 
shall he see Jesus, be cheered with his 
smiles, be consoled with his friendship, 
enraptured with his moral beauty, and 
hear from his lips the history of his 
boundless love to man, for ever aflord- 
ing matter of joy, wonder, and praise! 
But the risen saint will not be confined 
to the “new earth.” There are “new 
heavens” to be explored. Every thing 
in these “new heavens” was created 
by his Saviour. All are stamped with 
holiness—all give indubitable evidence 
of consummate wisdom, unlimited pow- 
er,and universal benevolence. In these 
new heavens and new earth the risen 
saints shall expatiate for ever. ‘There 
the intellect and heart shall find their 
highestimprovement. Butamid the va- 
riety, the boundlessness, the inconceiv- 
able grandeur and sublimity of these 
works,the risen saint will never for a mo- 
ment lose the comfort of his Saviour’s 
presence or love: for he will be seen 
in all, felt in all, loved in all, and ador- 
ed in all, for ever! 

Welcome the day, when our Lord 
shall come with a shout, with the voice 


| 
| 


of the archangel and thetrump of God! 
When couniless millions bursting the 
prison ef death, shall sing in triumph, 
O death! where is thy sting! O grave! 
where is thy victory! 

The judgement is come. The glo- 
rious Captain of salvation stands at 
the head of an innumerable multitude, 
clothed in white rebes and palms in 
their hands. ‘The gracious command 
is given—come ye blessed, enter 
into the joy of your Lerd. He pro- 
ceeds,—they follow and shout on their 
way to Zion, “Salvation te our God 
who sitteth upon the throne and unto 
the amb.” ‘They arrive at the gates 
of heaven! “Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye ever- 
lasting doova: and the King of glory 
shali come in! Itis asked from within, 
“Who is this King of gloryr” It is 
answered, The Lord, strong and 
mighty—the Lord mighty in battle! 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates! even 
lift them up ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of glory shall come int? 
Again it is asked, “Who is this king 
of glory?” ‘The whole multitude of 
saints and angéls answer, “The Lord 
of hosts, he is the King of glory.” 
The gates unfold, Jesus the King of 
glory enters, his redeemed follow, and 
so shall they be for ever with the 
Lord! be 


—=00t= 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
METHOD OF REASONING 
In regard to the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedec and of Christ, in He- 

brews 7. 

Many regard Melchisedec as a di- 
vine person, vand many have no settled 
opinion concerning him. But much 
of the obscurity about this portion of 
scripture would vanish, by attending 
to the nature and scope ‘of the writer’s 
argument. The Jews were much at- 
tached to their forms of religion. It 
was the religion of their fathers, and 
venerated for its antiquity. The law 
had been received by the ministration 


| of angels amid the thunders of Sinai; 


and the law made it necessary that the 
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priests should be selected only from 
the tribe of Levi. Genealogies were 
kept in every family; and no one 
a be elected as priest, before it 

vas ascertained by inspecting the gen- 
e2 ‘al ogies that he he longed to the tribe 
of Levi. The Jews would naturally 
object to receiving Christ as priest 
because he did not belong to that 
tribe. The apostle endeavours to re- 
move this objection. He dwells up- 
on the prophecy as an important one 
that a priest was to arise after the or- 
der of Melchisedec. And what is it 
according to the apostles view, to be a 
priest after the order of Melchisédec, 
in distinction from the order of Levit- 
ical priests? He has told us; for the 
nature and scope of his argument is 
to show that Melchisedec did not be- 
Jong to the Levitical priesthood. He 
livedin the days of Abraham, four hun- 
dred years before the existence of the 
Jewish priesthood; and therefore could 
not belong to the order of Levi. In- 
deed, all we know of him is, that he 
was king of Salem, (or, a peaceable 
and righteous king;) and king and 
priest of the most high God, who met 
Abraham and blessed him. Paul 
speaks of him as being “without fa- 
ther, without mother, without descent, 
having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life.” In other words, no ac- 
count is given of his descent, of his 
parentage, cither on the side of his fa- 
ther or mother. Nothing is said of 
his birth or death. All we know of 
him is merely that there was such a 
man. If this appear to be a forced 
explanation of the text, examples may 
be adduced where the same or similar 
language is used in like cases. The 
phraseology indeed was not uncom. 
mon, when the genealogy of a person 
was obscure or unknown. Seneca, 
speaking of the Roman kings,says.Ser- 
vius Tullus is said to have had no moth- 
er; and he explains himself by adding it 
was doubtful who she was; and An- 
cus Martius is said to have had no 
father, that is, his descent is obscure 
or unknown. Horace says the fol- 
lowers of Tullus had no ancestors, 


’ 
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in regard to the Priesthood, &c. 


meaning they were unknown. The 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions 
of the New Testament, have agreed in 
rendering this text as meaning that 
Melchisedec’s connexions were un- 
| known, no account being given of him 
Vin any of the genealogies extant. 
in fact, the apostle founds his argu- 
ment on this very obscurity respect- 


ing the history and connexions of 


Melchisedec; an obscurity which ma- 
ny have been unavailingly solicitous 
to remove. His argument stands 
thus: The descent of Melchisedec be- 
ing thus obscure, he could not be of 
the sons of Levi, whose genealogies 
were well known. A clause in the 
eighth verse also concerning Melchis- 
edec, where it is said of him of whom 
it is witnessed that he liveth, has led 
some to suppose him a divine person; 
but if this clause mean, as many would 
have it mean, that Melchisedec was 
immortal and never died, | ask when 
and where is it so testified of him? 
Surely not in the Old Testament, to 
which the apostle evidently refers. 
But nothing is said in the Old Testa- 
ment of his being any thing more than 
man. ‘The apostle having argued 
conclusively that Melchisedec was not 
of the tribe of Levi, adds, that Christ 
in like manner, of whom these things 
were spoken, pertained to another 
tribe. “For it is evident that our 
Lord sprang out of Judah; of which 
tribe Moses wrote nothing concerning 
the priesthood.” The nature of the 
argument, the direct comparison in 
the two cases, shows that his not be- 
longing to the tribe of Levi was one 
particular in which Christ: was to re- 
semble Melchisedec. Let us see 
whether some additional light may 
not be thrown on this subject from 
another quarter. The national feel- 
ings of the Jews had led them to con- 
sider Abraham as the most exalted of 
mankind, the most distinguished by 
the favours of heaven. But the apos- 
tle shows that Melchisedec was great- 
er than Abraham, and his priesthood 
superior to the Levitical priesthood. 
“Consider, says he, how great this 
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isan was, to whom even Abraham {} the heavens, and who ever liveth tv 
cave the tenth of the spoils.”? Mel- || make intercession for us. 


chisedec, though not a Jewish priest, C. B. A. 
received tithes of Abraham, and bless- <9 6(0G— 

ed him who had the promises; and For the Utica Christian Repository. 
beyond all contradiction, continues the || DIRECTIONS TO A BIBLE CLASS. 
apostle, the less was blessed of the |} 1. Enter upon the duties of the 


better. If then he was superior to || class with a deep sense of the import- 
Abraham, he was superior also tg} ance of an accurate and thorough 
the whole order of Levitical priests, |} knowledge of the scriptnres, rememe 
who sprung from Abraham. The |} bering that the bible is a revelstion 
Levites themselves, (the apostle sug- |} from God, and that he holds you re- 
gests,) may be considered as paying || sponsible for the right improvement of 
tithes to Melchisedec, through Abra- || the means of knowledge which he has 
ham their common father. The con- || placedin your power. Fix your mind 
sideration here employed to show || strongly in the resolution to persevere, 
the superiority of Melchisedee over || notwithstanding any difficulties with 
the Levitical priesthood, plainly points || which you may meet, and not to be 
out another particular,in which Christ’s |; discouraged if many questions should 
priesthood was to have resembled that || be put to you which you cannot an- 
of Melchisedec. ‘lo be a priest after || swer. No great acquirements are ev- 
the order of Melchisedec, therefore, || er made without labour, and little 
means that Christ’s priesthood should || progress in knowledge is to be expect- 
be separate and distinct from that of || ed, anless your minds are directed to 
Aaron, (he not belonging to the tribe | the investigation of things, of which 
of Levi;) and also that his priesthood || you had not previously thought. 

should be far superior and more exalt-|, 2. Sit down to the examination of 
ed than that of the sons of Aaron. | the portion of scripture assigned, with 
Christ,like Melchisedec, was king also || a humble, prayerful, and “teachable 
as well as priest; but as the apostle i in | disposition, looking to God for in- 
this place has instituted no compari- || struction in truth and duty, and being 
son in this particular, it becomes us || ready to receive whatever he teaches 
net todo it. The apostle, however, || without murmurings and disputings; 
goes on to show the exalted nature of | remembering that the great end ot 
Christ’s priesthood, from the fact that knowing the truth is to obey it. Be 
he was appointed to an everlasting | | ready to lay aside all prepossessions, 
priesthood, and by observing that the : and all preconceived opinions, and to 











‘sons of Levi at a certain age entered || conform all your views and feelings to 
upon their office of priest as a a the word of God. 

inheritance, but that Christ who really 3. Remember that the proper use 
could not be a priest according to the || of reason is to ascertain what the scrip- 
Mosaical law, was made or constitu- || tures do teach, not what they may or 
ted priest by the special appointment || may not teach; and that, having dis- 
and oath of God, a solemnity never || covered what they say, | is more rea- 
observed in regard to the Levitical || sonable for us, where we cannot see 
priests. “The Lord sware, and will || the propriety of it, rather to distrust 
not repent, thou art priest for ever af- || our own wisdom than to call in ques- 
ter the order of Melchisedec.” That || tion the wisdom of God. There are 
there would be such a priest had been |] no inconsistencies nor contradictions 
predicted in the Hebrew scriptures; || in the scriptures; and that system of 
and such a priest appeared in the per- || doctrines and duties, which lets every 
son of Christ; and such a priest too|| part of scripture mean as it says, is 
became us as had an everlasting priest- |} doubtless the true system of bible 
heod, one who is made higher than § truth, whether it is, or i- not. to be 
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found entire, in any human creeds, or 
among any denomination of professed 
christians. 

4. The grand rule of interpretation 
is, to let the bible mean as it says. It 
is a revelation from God, designed for 
the use of all classes of people. It 
would be an impeachment of the di- 
vine wisdom, to suppose the true 
meaning of any part to be so dark and 
obscure, as not to be adapted to an- 
swer the end for which the Holy Spir- 
it dictated it to the inspired penmen. 
Timothy, froma child, had known thé 
holy scriptures; and why should it be 
supposed that other children should 
iot be able to know them as well as 
he, if they attend to them with the 
same faithfulness, and have the same 
assistance of pious parents and in- 
structers that he had? 


To ascertain what any passage sa7s, | 


consider what the words mean, ac- 
cording to their common acceptation, 
and according to their usage elsewhere 
in the scriptures: if they have more 
meanings than one, censider the con- 
nexion, and the subject of discourse; 
and then conclude that the plainest and 
most obvious sense of the words, when 
used in such a connexion and on such 
a subject, is most likely to be their true 
sense in the passage before you. 
5. Make the following inquiries 
respecting every verse: 
What is the meaning of the words? 
Have any of them more senses than 
one? 
What are those senses? 
In what sense are they used here? 
Why should that sense be ascribed 
to them here? 
Is any doctrine taught here? 
How does it appear that that doc- 
trine is taught here? 
What other passage teaches the 
same doctrine? 
What duty grows out of that doc- 
trine? 
Is any duty taught here? 
Ts it taught by precept, or by exam- 
ple? 


When ought that duty to be per- 


forme. > 
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Can you mention any promise to 
those who perform that duty? 
Can you mention any threatening 
to those who neglect that duty? 
Of what doctrine is that duty the 
practical result? 

What sin is the opposite of that 
duty? 

Is any stn here spoken of ? 

Of which of the ten commandments 
is that sin a violation, and why? 

Can you mention any threatening 
against that particular sin? 

Can you mention any promise to 
those who perform the opposite 
duty? 

What other doctrines or duties grow 
out of those here spoken of ? 

Are those duties binding upon par- 
ticular persons, or upon all? 

If upon particular persons—are 
there any corresponding duties 
binding upon those who are in a 
corresponding relation? 

Are there any facts here related? 

When did they take place? 

Where did they take place? 

Can you mention any similar im- 
portant facts recorded elsewhere? 

Is any doctrine or duty connected 
with these facts, and how? 

What may we learn from these 
facts? 

6. Ifa prophecy ts recorded or re- 
ferred to, inquire— — 
What is the meaning of this proph- 
ecy? 
To whom does it relate? 
Has it begun to be fulfilled? when, 
and how? 
Does any part of its fulfilment re- 
main? 
How is it to be further fulfilled? 
If referred to—where is it to be 
found? 
How long was it written before its 
fulfilment? 
fs any doctrine or duty connected 
with it, and how? 
T+ If a miracle is brought into 
view, inquire— 
By whom was this miracle performed? 
In whose name, and by whose au- 
thority was it performed> 
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dor what purpose was it perform- 

ed? 

Is any doctrine or duty connected 

with it, and how? 

8. When any christian grace or 
iemper is brought into view, in- 
quire— 

What other graces does it resem- 

ble? | 

How is it distinguished from them? 

How is it distinguished from its 

counterfeits? 

Can you mention any other exam- 

ple or expression of this grace? 

Can you mention any blessing con- 

nected with it? 

What sinful temper is its opposite? 

Can you mention any threatening 

or curse which is connected with 
that? 

9. If any person is brought into 
prew, Ingiire— 

Who was he? 

What was his occupation? 

What was his character? 

Where did he reside? 


Can you mention any of the prin- |, 


cipal events of his life? 
What became of him? 


Was this person typical, and how? | 
If any classes of men, as the priests, 


scribes, pharisees, apostles, minis- 


ters of the gospel, and the like, make | 


similar inquisies. 

10. If any place is mentioned, in- 

quire— 

Where was this place situated? 

What direction from Jerusalem? 

What remarkable personage or 
event can you mention as con- 
nected with this place? 

Is this place typical, and how? 

11. If any parable is spoken, in- 

yuire— 

What is the leading doctrine or du- 
ty which this parable is intended 
to teach? 

How does it illustrate and enforce 
that doctrine or duty? 

What connexion have the several 
parts with the whole? 

Can you mention any other pas- 
sage which teaches that doctrine 
or dity? 


—_— 
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12. If any figure of speech is in- 
troduced, inquire— 
What is the literal meaning cone 
veyed by this figure? 
What other passage teaches the 
Same meaning in literal language? 
What is the design and effect of the 
figure? 
13. If any divine institution its 
brought into view, as sacrifice, the 


passover, baptism, the sabbath, public 
| worship, and the like, inquire— 


What is the design of this institu- 

tion? 

When was it instituted? 

Where was it instituted? 

On what occasion was it instituted? 

Who were bound to observe it? 

What external actions were to be 

performed in the observance of it? 

With what temper of mind was it 

to be observed? 

What benefits were connected with 

its due observance? 

What evils were connected with the 

neglect of it’ 

Has avy alteration taken place in 

respect to this institution? 

Is it still in force, and why? 

Had it any typical signification, and 

what? 

Can any doctrine or duty be infer- 

red from it, and how? 

14. If any custom is brought into 
view, inguire— 

What was this custom? 

Was it of a civil or religious nature? 

Was it right, or wrong, or in itself 

a matter of indifference? 

Were any bound to observe it, and 

who? 

Are any now bound to observe if, 

and why? 

What may be learned from it? 

What is the design of its being 

mentioned here? 

Whenever any doctrine or duty is 
to be inferred from any of the forego- 
ing particulars, make the same inqui- 
ries respecting that doctrine or that 
duty, as were directed in the inquiries 
on every verse. 

Such inquiries as these, and others 


! of a Similar nature, which the studen: 
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may find suggested by his own reflec- 
tions, ought to be made in the investi- 
gation of every lesson, although all of 
these questions should not be asked 
by the instructer at every recitation. 

When any answer is fixed upon, in 
the mind of the student, as the prop- 
er one, the inquiry ought always to be 
thought of, why is this the proper an- 
swer? It is of great importance to be 
always able to give a reason for every 
opinion that we express, and to see 
that that reason is a scriptural one. 

Bibles that have marginal referen- 
ces, and dates at the top of the page, 
and a Map of the Holy land, will be a 
great help to the student. Commen- 
tators may be consulted; but their 
opinions should not be implicitly 
adopted, without a plain “thus saith 
the Lord.” A Concordance will 
will be very useful, in order to find 
other places where the same words 
and phrases are used. It is a good 
remark, that the scripture is its own 
best interpreter. ‘To make it so, we 
need to be familiar with the whole, 
and carefully compare one part with 
another, net making one part contra- 
dict another by our interpretation, but 
understanding every part so as to be 
consistent with the whole, allowing it 
all to mean as it says. 

The following questions and an- 
Swers are given for the purpose of af- 
fording some illustration of the forego- 
ing directions, by 

EXAMPLE. 
Matthew 4. 1. 
Where was Jesus led by the Spirit? 
Into the wilderness. 
What is a wilderness? 


| 6. 
jirst estate, but left their own habita- 
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the wilderness? 
God. 

Why do youthink so? Because 
the Sprit of God is the Spirit men- 
tioned in the verse but one before this; 
because he went thither for a good 
and important purpose; and because 
zt seems inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of Jesus to suppose he was led by 
an evil spirit. 

What is meant by his being led? 
Being powerfully influenced to go. 

For what purpose did the Spirit 
lead Jesus into the wilderness? To 
be tempted of the devil. 

Has the word tempt, more than one 
meaning in the scriptures? I¢ has. 

What are those different meanings’ 
To try, in a good sense, or in a bad 
sense; and to solicit or persuade to 
sin. 

In what sense is it used here? Jn 
the sense of soliciting or persuading 
to sin. 

What is the meaning of the word 


By the Spirit oj 


devil? In general, a false accuser or 
slanderer. It means here an evii 
spirit. 


Who is the devil? Satan, the old 
serpent, the father of lies, the great- 
est wicked being in the universe. 

Was he always a devil? No; he 
was created holy. 

Are there more beings than one of 
this sort? Yes; there are great num- 
bers of them. 

What were they before they be- 
came devils? They were angels 
of light. 

Where do you learn this? In Jude 
The angels which kept not their 


In the east it is a barren, unin- || tion, he hath reserved in everlasting 


habitable tract of country. 


chains under darkness unto the judge- 


Has the word spirit more than one || ment of the greai day. 


meaning in the scriptures? I 
has. 

What are those meanings? I¢ some- 

times means temper or disposition, 


and sometimes an intelligent being || teaches this? Mat. 25. 41. 


distinct from a body. 


What is to become of them at last? 
They are to be cast into hell, with the 


wicked from among men. 


Can you mention any passage which 
Depart 


from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 


What is its meaning in this pas- |] fire, prepared for the devil and his 


sage? An intelligent being. 


By what Spirit was Jesus led into | 





angels. 


What doctrine is taught in this 
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yerse, and how: The doctrine of de- 
erees. God purposed that Jesus 
should be tempted of the devil. 

Do you recollect any other passage 
which’ teaches the same doctrine? 
Luke 22. 22. The Son of man goeth 
as it was determined; but wo unto 
that man by whom he is betrayed. 

What duties are the practical re- 
sult of that doctrine, and why? Per- 
severance in the use of means, because 
the decrees connect means and ends; 
submision to God and confidence in 
him, rejoicing in the Lord always, 
because he will certainly order all 
things in the wisest and best manner. 

On whom are those duties binding? 
On all intelligent beings,whether good 
or bad. 

When did this transaction take place? 
In the year of our Lord 27. 
Mat. 4. 17. 

What did Jesus then begin to do? 
He began to preach. 

How old was he when he began to 
preach? About 30 years. 

What did he say in his preaching? 
Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. 

What is repentance? A change of 
mind; sorrow for sin. 

Is there more than one kind of re- 
pentance mentioned in the scriptures? 
here is; a true and a false. * 

Can you give an example? Judas 
exercised one kind, when he repented 
and hanged himself; another kind is 
connected with salvation. 

Do you recollect any good expres- 
sion of true repentance? Ezek. 36. 51. 
Then shall ye remember your own 
evil ways, and your doings that were 
not good, and shall loathe yourselves 
in your own sight, for your iniqui- 
ties, and for your abominations. 

How is true repentance distinguish- 
ed from false? True repentance is 
sorrow for sin because of its own evil 
nature; false repentance is sorrow 
for sin from fear of punishment or 
hope of reward. 

What is to be repented of? Szn. 

What is sin? The transgression of 
the law. 
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What does the law require? Su- 
preme love to God and impartial love 
to the creature. 

What doctrine does the duty of re- 
pentance grow outof? The doctrine 
of moral depravity. 

On whom is the duty binding? On 
all sinners. 

What promise is made to those who 
truly repent? The promise of forgive- 
ness. 

How many of the actions of the un- 
converted need to be repented of? All 
their voluntary actions. 

When is it your daty to repent? Jm- 
mediately. 

Js it as much in your power te re- 
pent now, as to do any thing else? Jt 
is; for it is a voluntary loathing of 
ourselves that is required. 

Can sinners have any excuse for 
not repenting now? ‘They cannot; 
else they would not be required to do 
it now. 

Is repentance a holy exercise? I¢ 
is; for it is connected with the prom- 
ise of eternal life. 

Can God require any thing of sin- 
ners which dees not imply holiness of 
heart? He cannot; for it would be to 
require sin. 

Do christians ever do any thing of 
which they need to repent? They do, 
daily; for there is no man that sin- 
neth not. 

Why did not Jesus direct them to 
pray Ged to give them repentance, 
and wait till God should do it? Be- 
cause it is their duty to repent now, 
without waiting; and because the 
prayer that has no repentance in it, 
is an abomination to the Lord. 

What sin is the opposite of repent- 
ance? Impenitence; continuing in the 
love and practice of sin. 

What threatening is denounced 
against those who do notrepent? “Ex- 
cept ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.” 

What reason did Jesus give for ex- 
horting men to repent? The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. 

Has the phrase kingdom of heaven 
more than one meaning in the scrip- 
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| became govud men, and «apostles of 


pel dispensation, or the true even | Christ. 


on earth, and sometimes the state of | 


glory in "heaven. 

Which does it mean in this place? | 
The former. 

Can you mention any prophecy of 
it, under that name? Dan. 2. 44. “In | 
the days of these kings shall the God | 
of heaven set up a “kingdom which | 
shall never be destroyed. 

How long was this prophecy writ- | 
ten before its fulfilment? 
years. 

Does any part of its fulfilment yet || 
remain? Yes; it began to be fulfilled | 
when the gospel dispensation was set 
up, and it is still receiving its fulfil- || 
ment in the continuance of the true 
church in the world. 

Mat. 4. 18, 19. 

Where was Jesus walking, at that 
time? By the sea of Galilee. 

Where is that sea? In Galtleewhich 
ts the northern part of the Holy 
Land. 

Which way from Jerusalem is it? 
Northeast. 

By what other names is it called? 


The sea of Tiberias, and the lake of | 


Genesarat. 

Can you mention any remarkable 
event connected with it? The mi- 
raculous draft of fishes was in this 
sea. Jt was near 
5000 with five loaves, and 4000 with 
seven loaves. Jtwas on it that Jesus || 
walked. And it was on its shore that 


Jesus showed himself to his disciples | 


after his resurrection. 

Whom did Jesus see there? S?- || 
mon Peter and Andrew his brother. 

Who were they? Obscure Galile- 
ans, sons of Jonas. 

To what city did they belong? 
Bethsaida. 

Where is that piace? 
side of the sea of Galilee. 

What wastheiremployment? They 
- were fishermen. 

What were they doing when Jesus 
saw them? They were casting a net 
nto the sea. 

What was their character? They 


On the east 


Above 600 || 


it that Jesus fed | 


| 





Can you mention any remarkable 
| events of their subsequent lives? Pe- 
ter walked upon the water atthe com- 
“mand of Jesus, was a witness of his 
' Master’s transfig uration, was with 
| him at the time of his agony in the 
\| garden, drew the sword to prevent his 
| being appreh nded, and denied him 
‘soon after. He pr eached on the day 
of Pe ntecost t, when 8000 .were con- 
| verted, and afterwards ut the healing 
| oF the lame man, when 5000 more 
|were converted. He was taught_by 
'a vision to preach the gospel to the 
| gentiles. He was imprisoned by He- 
rod, and delivered by an angel. Li 
| wrote two of the books of the New 
FE Testament. Nothing very remarke- 
| ble is recorded of Andrew. 

What became of them? 
fered martyrdom. 
a What did Jesus direct them to do’ 
| Lo follow him. 

What does that mean? 


They suf: 


To ac: 
company hin in his yourneyings; and 
‘also to receive his instructions and 
| obey them. 

| What did he promise them? To 
\make them fishers of men. 

| What does that mean? 

| should be instrumental o 

men to Ged. 


That they 


converting 


What may we learn from his re- 
| quiring them to follow him first, be- 
fore they became fishers of men? 
That ministers must be good men, 
‘and must learn before they can 
teach. 








| What may we learn from the phrase 
'“T will make you fishers of men?” 
| That it depends upon God whether 

'ministers shall be instrumental of 
converting any. 


Can you mention any other passage 
which teaches that? Paul says, “/ 
have planted, Apollos watered, but 
God gave the increase. So then nel- 
ther is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth; but God 
that giveth the increase.” 

W. R. W. 
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(Juestions on the Prayer of Faith. 255 


Fer the Utica Christian Repository. 


QUESTIONS ON THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


Addressed to those who embrace the \\.. 
i tians: 
theory which has recently become pre- | 


valent. 


1. Do you believe that ihe faith ne- | 
cessary to acceptable prayer is the be- 
lief that the identical thing prayed for 
Ww il certainly be granted ? 

. Do you think such prayer has 
ever or faile dy i ina single instance, of ob- | 
taining the very thing asked for, and | 
at the ‘time specified i in the prayer? 

3. If it should fail in one instance, 
W - may it notin all others ? | 

4. Bo you think that the ground on | 
which you are warranted to expect | 
what you ask for, is the promise of) 
God contained in the bible to hear and | 


answer prayer, or is it a new revela- | 


tion not contained in the word of} 
God ? } 


If it is the latter, how can unbe- 
lief be a sin, in those who have not. 
such a revelation?. that is, how can it) 
be a sin for one not to belies re wha 


he has no ground to believe? } 


6. If it is the latter; how can you 
tell when the new revelation is from | 
God, and when it is a false revelation | 
Ke the father of lies? 

. If itis a new revelation, how is 


dunt consistent with the bible being | 


a perfect rule of faith and practice? 
8. If the former is the ground, do | 


not the promises of God equally apply j 


to every proper subject of prayer, so 


that you are equally bound to pray for | 


any proper subject of prayer, believ- 





| 
ht 


| the conversion of all men, believing it 
| will be done, was it not equally the du- 


ty of the apostles and primitive chris- 


2. Do you suppose the apostles 
and primitive christians knew this to 
be their duty, or that those whom the 
Spirit of God guided into all truth were 
ignorant of this duty? 

13. Do you suppose the apostles 


| knew it to be their duty to pray in 


faith for the conversion of all men who 
were then living, and never once per- 
‘formed this duty while, at the same 
‘time they expressly directed that 


| “prayers and supplications be made 


for all men?” 

If only one of them did, in but 
one instance, perform this duty, why 
were not all men who were then living 
converted and saved? 

15. Was it not also the duty of the 
apostles and primitive christians to 


‘pray in faith for the conversion and 


salvation of all succeeding generations 
to the end of time? 

16. Can you think that they knew 
this duty; and never performed it in a 
single instance, even one of them? 

17. Was it not equaliy their duty to 
pray in faith against all sin in the 
world? and if but one of them had but 
once performed this duty, would it not 
have put a stop to all sin, from that 
time to this? 

18. Did not the Lord Jesus Christ 
perfectly know and do his duty, asa 
_good man, while he was upon earth > 

19. Did he pray in faith for the con- 


version and salvation of all men, from 


ing that you shall have what you | that time to the end of the world? and 


ask? 

9. If this is so, are you not bound | 
to pray for the conversion of all men, | 
believing that they willbe converted ? | 

10. Is it your daty to believe that } 
all men will be converted, and at the 
same time to believe the divine pre- |! 
dictions concerning Gog and Magog, | 
and others, who are to be Nearer 
before the Millennium? Is it your du- | 
ty to believe both parts of a contradic- 
tion? 





ep 


why have they not all been converted 
and saved? 

20. Where is the evidence that it is 
our duty to make such a prayer, any 
more than it was his? 

21. Did he pray in faith against all 


sin, and why lias it not ceased from the 
earth? 


22. When our Lord told Peter that 
he should deny him before the cock 


crew, (Mat. 26. 34.) was it not the 


duty of Peter to believe that his Mas- 


11. Ff it is vour duty to pray fo | ter told the truth? 
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23. When our Lord said to his dis- 
ciples soon after, (verse 41,) “Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temp- 
tation,’ did not this apply to Peter; 
and was it not Peter’s duty to pray in 
faith to be kept from the sin of deny- 
ing his Masterr 

24. Was it Peter’s duty to believe 
he should be kept from denying his 
Master, and at the same time to be- 
lieve that his Master’s word would be 
fulfilled, and that he should not be 
kept from denying him? 

25. Do you ever make a mistake, 
and suppose you have prayed in faith 
for an object, when in reality you have 
not? 

26. How do you know that you 
have not always made the same mis- 
take, and have never truly prayed in 
jaith, according to your own view of 
that duty? : 

27. If you say that you have some- 
times obtained the identical thing you 
prayed for, how do you know that it 
has been at all in consequence of your 
believing so, and not in consequence 
of some other quality in your prayers, 
or in consequence of the prayers of 
some other person? 

28. If you never make such a mis- 
take, how is it that you sometimes ex- 
pect a revival to go on, and individu- 
als to be converted, and those events 
do not take place, according to your 
expectations? 

29. And how is it, that some who 
have been thus prayed for, and whose 
conversion has been in consequence 
foretold, and who are afterwards 
thought to be converted, do, neverthe- 
less, in a short time make it manifest 
that they have been no better than the 
stony ground hearers? 

30. Is there not reason to believe 
that those false conversions have been 
the result of dependence on your faith 
and prayers? 

31. Is there no danger that the 
ereat mass of those who have obtain- 
ed a hope under such prayers, have 
obtained it in the same way, and will 
prove at last to have believed a lie, 
that they might be damned ? 
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32. If the prayer of faith is a duty, 
and is always efiectual, why cannot 
any individual christian begin and car. 
ry on a revival, by his prayers, and 
have as many sinners converted as he 
pleases, even though he should be alone 
in the work? 

33. If the prayer of faith is every 
ene’s duty, and is always effectual, 
why de you speak of it as so impor- 
tant that two or three should agree in 
what they ask? 

34. And why do you lay so much 
stress upon having the whole church 
awake and engaged in the work; and 
how can you lay the blame of a fail- 
ure upon the unbelief of a few- who do 
not think it their duty to pray thus, 
when you can still, if you please, con- 
tinue to pray in faith, and carry on 
the work? 

35. How is it that the work of con- 
verting sinners ever stops in those pla- 
ces where there is one believer in the 
prayer of faith? 

36. Will you say that that one stops 
making any prayer that is acceptable, 
and yet is a believer still, and a child 
of God, though living without prayer? 

37. Why cannot the prayer of faith 
be made as well for a whole town at 
once, as for one individual at a time; 
and why is it necessary that an indi- 
vidual should know that such prayer 
is made for him? 

38. If all prayer not made in faith 
(of this kind) has been wrong and sin- 
ful, what must we think of those min- 
isters, and others, who have been as 
active and successful instruments in 
promoting revivals as aily men ever 
were since the apostles’ days; and who, 
at the same time, have not believed so, 
but have discarded and opposed this 
notion, as an error which they thought 
singularly adapted to deceive, and to 
destroy the souls of men? 

39. And what must we think of 
those who have embraced this netion, 
and have made it the instrument of ac- 
complishing wonderful events, who 
have afterwards made shipwreck of 
their character, and proved that they 
were not christians? 
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40. Why is it not proper, iu our 
prayers, to copy the example of our 
Lord,and say,after the most earnest'en- 
treaty,“not my will,but thine be done?” 

41. If a kind parent, when his child 
asks a fish will not give him aserpent, 
will he, when his child asks a serpent 
supposing it to be a fish, give him the 
very thing he asks, or show his kind- 
ness by denying it? 

42. Does the child manifest more 
confidence in his parent, when he in- 
sists upon having the very thing he asks 
for,or when he cheerfully refers it to his 
parent’s judgement what shall be done? 

42. Does it manifest more faith in 
God, or faith in ourselves, when we 
insist on having the very thing we ask 
for, and refuse to submit our desires to 
his judgement of what is best?, 

44. Will you say, as some of you 
have said, that there is no danger, in 
praying for spiritual blessings for our- 
selves or others, that we should ask 
any thing which is not according to 


the will of God, and not for the best, 


because “we know the will of God on 
that subject?” Are we warranted to 


ee 
a 


believe that it is best that all men | 


should be saved, and that God does, 
on the whole desire that all men 
should be saved? If we believe so, 
how can we avoid being Universalists? 
Is not this the very foundation stone of 
Universalism? 

45. Are you not in the habit of rep- 
resenting yourselves as the only per- 
sons whu have faith in God, the only 
persons who believe that prayer is 
heard and answered; and that too, 
when it is well known, that those who 
do not come into your views of the na- 
ture of faith, profess to believe, as well 
as you, in the efficacy of prayer, and 
are in the habit of preaching, and wri- 
ting, and printing, as much at least as 
you do,to prove that right prayer is al- 
ways efficacious, and is always answer- 
edin the thing asked for,or in something 
else? 

46. We often hear from you, that 
those ministers, who do not come into 
your views of prayer, are “theorizing 
Souls to hell.’ If you think so, is it 





not your indispensable duty to stop 
them from doing it, by praying in faith 
that their eyes may be opened to see 
what they are about? 

47. If you can stop sucha dreadful 
work by simply praying, in the man- 
ner you acknowledge you ought, how 
can you answer it to God and your 
own conscience, that you suffer it to 
goon, for a single hour? 

48. If you believe that instructions 
are necessary ,as well as prayer,(though 
I see not how they can be, if your 
theory is true,) is it not your duty 
to give us some instruction upon this 
subject? 

49. Was it not the command of 
Christ, to those he sent forth to preach 
the gospel, to teach all nations? And 
while you think many professed chris- 
tians and ministers know not how to 
pray,and are “theorizing souls to hell,” 
by their wrong instructions on this 
subject, and the press is open, can you 
be considered honest in your profes- 
sions, while you maintain an inflexible 
silence, and refuse to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the subject? 

50. Will you think to excuse your- 
selves, by saying, as we have often 
heard, that the subject cannot be ex- 
plained? Will it be believed that so 
important a christian duty as prayer 
cannot be explained? Ought those 
who mean to make the word of God 
their rule, totake the word of any man 
for this? 

51. Will you think to excuse your- 
selves from answering these questions, 
by saying they come from an opposer, 
and therefore ought not to be answer- 
ed? If that were true, would it be 
any the less your duty to furnish the 
proper instruction on the subject? 
Are you not commanded, “in meek- 
ness to instruct those that oppose 
themselves??? QUERIST. 
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SUSPENSION FROM COMMUNION. 

The writer of this article wishes to 
inquire into the grounds for the prac- 
tice which has obtained in some con- 
gregational churches, of suspending 
from communion, members of tainted 









































character. We have ample directions 
in the New Testament for private ex- 
postulation and public remonstrance; 
and if these fail, tlie only remaining al- 
ternative is exclusion. On what au- 
thority, then is any intermediate act 
founded? It may be justified in cases 
of necessity; for instance, when there 
has not been time for the requisite pre- 
liminaries before the approaching sea- 
son of communion; cr when the char- 
ges are attended with doubt and mys- 
tery, which it is necessary to clear up. 
But it has not been uncommon in mod- 
ern practice to go much beyond tiiis, 
and to substitute suspension for exclu- 
sion, in the hope that the offender may 
repent and be allowed to resume his 
station. This, it is conceived, has 
been productive of inconvenience in 
many cases, and some disagreeables 
have occasionally arisen to parties so 
acting. 

What is there in exclusion to pre- 
vent a restoration or repentance? 
What facilities does suspension give 
to either party, that it should be sub- 
stituted instead of the primitive prac- 
tice? It appears to the writer that 
this deviation from the good old way, 
is one of the many things which the 
“man of sin,’ though expelled from 
us, has still left behind him. The tre- 
mendous terrors annexed to priestly 
excommunication so long filled the 
mind with horror, that many persons 
In purer communions have retained a 
portion of the sare feeling; and uncon- 
scious of error, seem to think that the 
disciples of Christ may be somewhat 
milder than their Master, and inter- 
pose a lenient system which he had 
omitted. It would be easy to show 
the impropriety of this, and to point 
out its ill consequences. But the wri- 
ter contents himself with suggesting 
the hint, and will be thankful to re- 
ceive better views of the subject if his 
own be erroneous. At present he is 
not aware that except in cases of ne- 
cessity before referred to, any advan- 
tage can arise from the suspending sys- 
tem, or that at the end of six or twelve 
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as easily be revoked as the act of sus. 
pension; for in the instances alluded to, 
they doubiless mean one and the same 
thing in substance and in practice, 
while the one is scriptural end the 
other is not.—London Ev. Mag. 
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OF A BENGALEE TRANSLATION 
OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


INFLUENCE 


THE following facts, witnessed at Dinagepore, 
a city of Bengal, 240 miles north of Calcutta, 
were related by Lieut. Col. Phipps, at the late 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. — Miss. Her. 

“tT was travelling about four years ago in a re- 
mote district in Bengal, and came to the house 
of a gentleman belonging to Portugal. 1 found 
him reading the Scriptures in the Bengalee to 
seventy or eighty people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, of that country, who were all very atten- 
tive. ‘This gentleman told me that he had been 
led to employ some of his leisure moments in this 
way; ‘‘and to morrow,” said he, ‘‘as you pass 
my farm, mention my name, and they will pro- 
cure you a bed; and you will then see the effects 
of reading the Scripture.” The next day I call- 
ed at his estate, where [ saw one hundred men, 
women, and children, who had ail become con- 
verts to Christianity within three or four years. 
I enquired how they found themselves: they ap- 
peared delighted; and thought ita happy thing 
for them that Europeans had translated the Scrip- 
tures, that they might read in their own tongue 
the wonderful works of God. I had some inter- 
course, also, with an official person in that dis- 
trict: and I mention it because some persons tell 
you that nothing is doing by missionaries. I ask- 
ed the magistrate what was the conduct of these 
Christians; and he said, **There 1s something in 
them that excites astonishment; the inhabitants 
of this district are particularly known as being 
so litigious and troublesome that they have 
but what they bring into 
courts of justice: bu, uring three or four years, 
not one of these p ‘e has brought a cause 
against anv one, or nv one against them.” {| 
mention this to shew that christianity will pro- 


'| duce, in all countries, peace and happiness to 


those who know the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
—96EC E> 
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